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On Justification, 
(Continued from page 369, vol. 1.) 

Whether we consider justification 
as an act, or a state; whether, as 
referring merely to the pardon of 
sins past, or as meluding both the 
absolution of guilt, and our title to 
eternal life—in all its offices and 
results, it must be traced to the so- 
vereign, free, and unmerited grace 
and mercy of God, in Christ, through 
whom, and for whose sake alone, he 
is pleased to bestow pardon and eter- 
nal life upon sinful, polluted man. 
** Christ has merited to make us just,” 
says Hooker; *“ but as a medicine, 


° ° . | 
whichis made for health, doth not 


heal by being made, but by being 
applied: so, by the merits of Christ 
there can be no justification, without 
the application of his merits.””. Now 
faith is the hand by which we lay 
hold on Christ, and appropriate the 
benefits of his atonement. The man 
who has been convinced that he is a 
miserable sinner, and that there is no 
health in him, hears with joy, that 
‘Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save stnuers ;’ in himself he finds 
there is no good thing, no righteous- 
ness to plead, no merit to atone. Uf 
he turn his views to justification by 
the law, he sees it written, ‘ cursed 
is he that continueth not in all things 
Written in the law, to do them.’ The 
Vol. H....No. J. 


ithunders of Mount Sinai pursue him, 
and threaten to overwhelm him with 
‘that eternal punishment which ts due 
Ito transgressors. Butif he tarn to 
ithe gospel and ask, * what shall 1 
ido tu be saved?” Ele hears with joy, 
that Christ has died, and that if he 
‘believe on him he shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ 

No longer seeking refuge in his 
own righteousness, he flees * to Jesus, 
‘the Mediator of the new covenant, 
land to the blood of sprinkling.’ He 





hears his voice saying, ‘come unto 
me all ye that labour and are heavy 
aden, and [ will give you rest.’ 
‘Blessed are they who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.” ‘Though your sins 
are as scarlet they shall be white as 
snow.’ ‘If thou believest, all things 
are possible to him that believeth.’ 
Encouraged by these gracious assur- 
ances, he cries out, ‘ Lord | believe, 
help thou mine unbelief.’ God from 
on high, beholds with complacency the 
humble and contrite heart, and the 
same spirit whose office it is to con- 
vince of sin and to sanctify the people 
of God, now raises the hope, and ex- 
alts the views, of the penitent believer, 
and showing him the fulness of mercy 
ind power in him, who is the high 
priest over the house of God, enables 
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full assurance of faith, having his 
heart sprinkled from an evil con- 
science.’ ‘ Therefore being justified 
by faith, he has peace with God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord: by 
whom he has access by faith, into this 
grace wherein he stands, and rejoices 
in hope of the glory of God.’ 

To this view of justification, two 
objections have been urged, which 
it will be proper here to notice. 
The first is founded upon the appa- 
rent discrepancy between St. James 
and St. Paul, and which supposes the 
former to maintain the doctrine of 
justification ‘by works, in the common 
acceptation of the term. Much of 
the difficulty will be removed by 
considering the diflerence of charac- 
ter in those whom they were address- 
ing. St. Paul has in view those who 
were disposed to look for salvation by 
their obedience to the ceremonial and | 


moral law ; and argues against them, 


that they were to be justitied by faith 
only, without any works or deserving 
on their part; yet implying, as he has 
elsewhere expressed, in unison with 
St.James, that ‘faith without works ts 
dead.’ Indeed, no writer in the whole 
bible more strenuously inculeates the 
indispensable necessity of good works. 
‘Though | have all faith so that I 
could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, | am nothing. Now 
abideth faith, hope, charity ; but the 
greatest of these is charity. Faith 
worketh by love. ‘The end of the 
commandment is charity out of a pure 
heart, and of a good conscience, and 
faith unfeigned. Be thou an example 
of the believers in word, in conversa- 
tion, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity. Be perfect, thoroughly tur- 
nished to all good works. ‘T'his is a 
faithful saying, and these things I will 
that thou affirm constantly, that they 
which believe in God, might be care- 
ful to maintain good works—and holi- 
ness, without which, no man shall 
see the Lord.” Whoeverconsiders 
these and many similar precepts en- 
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jomed by the apostle Paul, cannot 
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justly charge him with preaching a 
licentions doctrine. But there were 
some who abused his doctrines then, 
as there are now, and erroneously 
adopted the inference against which 
he was so careful to warn them! 
‘What! shall we sin that grace may 
abound?” It was such as these for 
whom St. James wrote his epistle. 
They professed a faith in Christ, and 
supposed, therefore, that they were 
released from the obligations of moral 
duty. ‘Tocombat this dangerous no- 
tion, he undertakes to prove, not 
that faith is not essential to salvation, 
not that we are justified by faith only, 
but that such a faith as that which 
did not produce good works, was a 
dead faith—was not the fiuth which 
justifies—was, in fact, no better faith 
than that of the devil. * Was not 
Abraham, our father, justified by 
works, when he had oflered his son 
Isaac upon the altar?’ That is, did 
he not by that act of holy obedience 
prove, and display, and justify that 
living faith which was imputed te 
him for righteousness ? ‘ Ye see then 
how that by works a man is justified, 
and not by faith only ;° that is, he 
proves his faith to be genuine while 
it thus purifies the heart, and works 
by love. Such works, proceeding 
from such a principle as that which 
actuated Abraham, may be said to 
justify. There are some who sup- 
pose that the apostles used the term 
‘ justify,’ in diflerent senses. Tyndal, 
one of our reformers, in his comment. 
on the place says, ‘ this epistle layeth 
not the foundation of faith in Christ, 
but speaketh of a general faith in 
God; that faith that hath no good 
deeds following is a false faith, and 
none of that faith, that justifieth, or 
receiveth forgivness of sin. I have 
no objections to, or difficulties in un- 
derstanding, St. James’s language, for 
deeds also justify ; and as faith only 
justifies before God, so do deeds only 
justify before the world.”’ But, sup- 
posing the apostles to use the term 





justify, as itis probable they did, in 
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the same sense, the contradiction is 
only in appearance, and may be tairly 
reconciled by the general scope of 
each writer, and by a reference to 
the case of Abraham, upon w - the 
whole argument turns. If St. James 
had meant that it is not by faith but 
by works, in the common acc epti ition 
of the term, a man is justified, the 
example of Abraham would have 
been foreign to the purpose. But it 
is worthy of remark, that St. James 
does not say ‘what doth it profit a 
man if he have faith, though this 
miczht be truly said, but he asks, 
any man say that he hath faith,’ evi- 

dently meaning that he merely says 
this without any foundation tor so 
saying; ‘can such a pretended or 
false faith save him?” We who can 
judge only by the outward act, can 


determine the strength and reality of 


a man’s faith only by his works ; but 
God knoweth the heart, the motive 


and action, and can infullibly judge of 


the character by this sure and unerr- 
ing standard. A man may have a 
true and lively faith, and an ardent 
love to God and man, and yet have 
no opportunity to display these prin- 
ciples in prac tice ; he may be poor, 
and therefore « saenet abound in alms ; 
he may be low and obscure in life. 
and therefore cannot exert much in- 
fluence; he may be in a situation 


similar to that of the penitent thief 


on the Cross, and thereiore, be cut 
off from the power of showing his 
faith by his works ; but if faith and its 
natural accompaniments—the  prin- 
ciple of a pure and fervent love to 
God and man, a sincere and earnest 
desire to do all the good he can, 
dwell in’ him, his faith will be ae- 
counted for righteousness. ‘To him 
that worketh, is the reward not reck- 
oned of grace, but of debt ; but to 
him that worketh not, but believeth 
on him that justifieth the ungodly, 
his faith is counted for righteousness.’ 
On the contrary, a man may abound 
in splendid actions, he may give all 
his goods to feed the poor, and his 
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| body to be burned, and yet his works 


proceeding not from true charity or 
‘love, but from selfish or corrupt 
principles, are worth nothing in his 
‘sight who seeth the heart. A true 
,faith includes in it holy desires, and 
| determined purposes of goodness ; 
land, consequently, the elements of 
hall) holy living ; and being as much 
the subject ot God’s congnizance ag 
the very actions themselves, he im- 
putes to it the righteousness of actions 
which it never performed, but which 
he sees it would perform, did the 
occasion admit and require. Upon 
| this principle the widow's mite, anda 
loup of cold water, given with right 
, motives, are counted more worthy 
of honour and recompense, than the 
| most costly oblations given otherwise, 
| This is the principle upon which we 
er all be judged at the last day. When 

| 
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our Saviour tells us of the blessings 
to be pronounced upon the righteous, 
he makes the whole value of their 
character, of their feeding the hungry, 
| visiting and relieving the sick, and 
| those in prison, to turn upon the cir- 
cumstance of their having done it all 
in his name. Abraham’s faith was 
imputed to him for righteousness, 
without works ; but it was necessary 
tor him to give some proof of his 
faith, which he did in an eminent 
manner; and thus justified his pre- 
tensions, justified his faith, justified 
hunseli by his works, We conclude, 
then, that, taking the whole scope of 
the two writers, the tenor of their 
whole sentiment, andthe ciflerent 
descriptions of persons they were 
combating, into view, there will 
appear to be no contradiction—that 
they both maintain the value and 
necessity of faith as the originating 
principle of good works, the ground 
of our justification ; and also the ne- 
cessity of good works as evidencing 
that faith, and justifying their claim to 
that blessing. The sum of all the 


doctrines of scripture, and one also 
which approves itself to right reason, 
is, that the value of works depends 
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entirely upon the motives which actu- 
ate the performance of them. These 
motives are, love to God and a regard 
to his glory. But without faith it is 
impossible to have this love, these 
motives, and consequently, to please 
God. Our works, then, are not meri- 
torious in themselves, because they 
derive all their value from faith; and 
faith being this gift of God, and ac- 
cepted in return by him through the 
merits of Christ, they must for ever 
be excluded from the office of juasti- 
fying. But they are the. indispensa- 
ble fruits of faith in all cases where 
there is opportunity for producing 


them; they are the evidences of 


faith, and as such, God is pleased to 
reward them, not on their own ac- 
count, but on account of the principle 
from which they spring. In accord- 
ance with these views is the doctrine 
of our eleventh article. ‘* Works 
done before the grace of Christ, and 
the inspiration of his spirit, are not 
pleasant to God, forasmuch as 
they spring not of faith in Jesus 
Christ, neither do they make man 
meet to receive grace ; yea, rather 
for that they are not done as God 
hath willed, and commanded them to 
be done, we doubt not but they have 
the nature of sin.” 

The second objection alluded to 
above is, that the doctrine of justiti- 
cation, by faith only, without works, 
seems to untie the obligations, and 
necessity of good works. This has 
been partly answered in the declara- 
tion, that faith itself includes in it all 
the elements of good works, and ne- 
cessarily leads to their performance. 
If we should say that the eyes can- 
not do the works of the hands, does 
it therefore follow that our eyes have 
not necessary functions to perform ? 
Because we say, with the apostle, that 
good works cannot do the work of our 
justification, does it follow that good 
works are not important and necessary 
to salvation ? * It is a childish cavil,”’ 
says Hooker, ‘* wherewith, in the 
matter of justification, our adver- 


the man that ts justified ; 
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saries do greatly please themselves, 
exclaiming that we tread all christian 
virtues under our feet, and require 
nothing in christians but faith, be- 
cause we teach that faith alone justi- 
fieth ; whereas by this speech we 
never meant to exclude either hope 
or charity from being always joined, 
as inseparable mates with faith in 
or works 
from being added as necessary duties 
required at the hands of every justt- 
tied man; but to show that faith is 
the only hand which putteth on Christ 
unto justification ; and Christ being 
the only garment which being so put 
on, covereth the shame of our defiled 


nature, hideth the imperfection of 


our works, preserveth us blameless 
in the sight of God, before whom 
otherwise, the weakness of our faith, 
were cause suflicient to make us 
culpable, yea, to shut us out from the 
kingdom of heaven, where nothing 
thatis not absolute can enter. We 
acknowledge the dutiful necessity of 
doing well ; but the meritorious dig- 
nity of doing well, we utierly re- 

nounce.”’ **Faith Paee not shut out the 
justice of our good works,”’ say the 
homilies, ** necessarily to be done af- 
terwards, of the duty towards God : 
(for we are most bounden ta serve 
God, in doing good deeds, commanded 
by him in the scripture all the days 
of our life:) but it excludeth them so 
that we may not do them to this in- 
tent, to be made just by doing them. 
For the right and true christian faith 
is, not only to believe that holy scrip- 


ture, and all the reformed articles of 


our faith are true; but also to have 
a sure trust and confidence in God's 
merciful promises, to be saved from 
everlasting damnation by Christ ; 
whereof doth follow a loving heart, to 
obey his commandments. These 
great and merciful henefits of God, 
if they be well considered, do neither 


/minister unto us occasion to be idle, 


and to live without doing any good 
works, neither yet stir us up by any 
means to do evil things ; but contra- 
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riwise, if we be not desperate persons, 
and our hearts harder than stones, 
they move us to render ourselves 
wholly to God, with all our will, heart, 
might, and power to serve him in all 
good deeds, obeying his command- 
ments during our lives, to seek in all } 
things bis glory and honour ; ever- 
more dreading willingly to offend such 
a merciful God and loving Kedeemer, 
in word, thought, or deed. And the 
same benefits of God, deeply con- 
sidered, move us for his sake also, to 











be ready to give ourselves to our 1 
neighbour, and as much as heth in us | 
io study with all our endeavours to} 
do rood to every man. These be the 1 
fruits of true faith, to do good, as much |) 
as lieth in us, to every man ; andabove | 
all things, and in all things, to advance | 
the glory of God, of whom only we | 
have our sanctification, justification, 
salvation, and redemption; to whom be 
ever glory, praise, and honour, world 
without end,” * Faith,”’ says T'yndal,”’ 
isa lively thing, mighty in working, 
valiant and strong, ever doing, ever 
faithful, so that it is impossible that 
he which ts endued therewith, should 
not always work good works without 
ceasing ; he asketh not whether good 
works are to be done or not, but hat! 
done them already, ere mention ts 
made of them, and he is always doing, 
for such in his nature.”? Such also is 
the doctrine of our twelfth article. 
** Albeit that good works, which are 
the fruits of faith, and follow after | 
justification, cannot put away our sins, |) 
and endure the severity of God’s | 
judgment; yetare they pleasing and | 
acceptable to God in Christ, and do | 
spring out, necessarily, of a true and | 
lively faith ; insomuch that by them a 
lively faith may be as evidently known | 
asa tree discerned by its fruits.”’ 
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So far, then, from the doctrine of! 
justification by fiuth alone, being licen- 
tious in its tendency, and weakening 
the obligations of holy living, it is the | 
only one which can guaranty, with} 
certainty, this great result. Implant }, 





ina child a reverence and love for, 


his parents, and you more effectually 
secure his tilhal obedience than by all 
the abstract arguments you can think 
of, on the fitness, and propriety, and 
utility of virtue. While his heart is 
disaflected towards his parent, his 
obedience will be constrained and 
partial, suited to his own convenience 
and policy ; but when love has taken 
possession of his heart, he will delight 
to honour and obey his commands, 
‘The heart of man in his unrenewed 
state, is enmity against God. Faith 
is the instrument through which the 
holy spirit affects its amelioration, 
and works by love. ‘To preach to 
one in this state on the beauty and 
fitness of virtue, to delineate the du- 
ties of morality with ever so graphic 
a hand, and to enforce them by mo- 
lives and sanctions, never so power- 
ful, will be as inetiectual as the 
attempt to purify the stream while 
the fountain continues corrupt, or to 
adjust the irregularities of the clock 
by altering the index while the main 
spring is weak and disordered, ‘The 
beauty and fitness of virtue are, in- 
deed, proper arguments, but the 

must be subordinate to the higher 
one of love to Christ, and must be 
founded upon fiath in him, or else 
they will leave an impression little 
more permanent than the transient 
passage of an object on the polished 
surface of a murror. * To preach 
practical sermons,’ says bishop 
llorne, ** i. e. sermons on virtues and 
vices, without inculcating those great 
scripture truths of redemption, grace, 
&c. which alone can excite, or enable 
us to forsake sin and follow after 
righteousness, what is it but to put 
together the wheels and set the 
hands of a watch, torgetting the spring 
whichis to make themall go.” [fit 
he complained, that in dwelling sO 
much upon tauth, we neglect the 
moral duties, we reply, that we must 
first sow the seed and plant the roots 
inthe garden, before we can hope 
for fruit. And when we have once 
succeeded in planting in the heart 
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the principle of faith, cherished |v 
the kindly influence of heaven, it will 
4eld an abundant increase. And this 
is the only way to have good fruit. 
What, in fact, is the medicative pro- 
¢ess prescribed in the gospel? What 
does it require of those who are in- 
quiring after salvation ? Does it, in a 
single instance, tell them to go about 
to establish their own righteousness, 
or to perform any good work as pre- 
paratory to justification ? The direc- 
tion universally is, ‘believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘Behold the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world.’ «If I be lifted up,’ 
says the Saviour, ‘1 will draw all men 
after me.’ This is God’s way, but man 
hath semght out many inventions. We 
shall ever find our labour useless while 
we attempt to lop off the branches, or 


to hang on the tree other branches of | 
the latter will die for | 


a better sort: 


want of the support that is drawn | 
from its union with the stock, and! 


the former will soon be succeeded by 
others of the same base kind ; 
graft the stock and you will bave the 
fruit you desire. ‘1 am the vine,’ 
says our Lord, ‘ ye are the branches; 
as the branch cannot bring forth fruit 


except it abide in the vine, ue ‘ither | 


can ye, except ye abide m me.’ ‘ As 
the Father hath life in himself, so hath 
he given to the Son to have life in 
himself, and he quickeneth whom he 
will.’ 

Thus will the merits and righte- 
ousness of Christ be found te day a 
firm foundation for all our hopes, 
while gratitude for his dying and re- 
deeming love will suggest the most 
winning excitements to duty. By 
this means, a vital principle is super- 
induced, which, while it places mo- 
rality upon its proper basis, and 
raises it to its utmost elevation, 
strengthens and preserves it in all its 
parts and subordinations, and becomes 
the unfailing spring, the only sure 
guarantee for the performance of its 
high duties. 

¢7o be concluded.) 
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Letters to a Niece. 


NO. VI. 
Dear Ellen, 

I have perused your last letter 
with much pleasure ; the spirit of in- 
quiry it manifests, and the anxiety 
you express to become acquainted 
with the will of your heavenly Fa- 
ther, as revealed in his word, I hait 
as a token for good. Did not the 
scripture assure us, that the natural 
man discerneth not the things of the 
spirit of God, a truth which is most 
emphatically correborated by the 
backwardness and perverseness of 
our own hearts; it might well ex- 
cite our astonishment, that while 
every object in the visible creation 
attracts the attention of man; awak- 
ens his curiosity, and induces a pa- 
tient and laborious investigation inte 
its properties and use, he should feet 
no disposition to examine ito, and 
expatiate on, the character and attri- 
butes of that omnipotent and glorious 
Jeng, by whose word alone, all 
‘hings were created, who meted out 
the heavens with a span, and mea- 
sured the waters in the hollow of his 
Nor is this strange stupor, 
confined te 
the vulgar and illiterate only; the 
man who is capable of enteriag inte 
the most learned and elaborate dis- 
quisition on the nature of light and 
heat, evinces no more desire to in- 
quire after Him who said ‘ Let there 
be light, and there was light,’ than 
the most simple clown that turns 
the glebe. Were there no other 
evidence of man’s fallen state, this 
alone must furnish the most irrefra- 
gable proof of it; for upon what 
other principle can we account for so 
strange an inconsistency, as that a 
being endued with rational faculties 
should be content to remain ignorant 
of the God in whom he lives, and 
moves, and has his being! Nor is 


this voluntary ignorance of spiritual 
things, the darkest trait in the human 
character ; the natural man has not 
only no desire after God and holiness ; 
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but he feels an actaal hostility, ay 
principle mumical and adverse to the f 
reception of heavenly knowledge ; * 
which, although not uttered with the | 
lips, yet virtually says to his Creator, |; 
e Depart from me, | desire not the | 
knowledge of thy ways,’ St. Paul | 
has given us a solution to this enig- 

ma—* The carnal mind is enmity,’ 

positive, absolute, ‘enmity against | 
God!’ [I know you are shocked— | 
this is, indeed, an alarming considera- || 
tion: but be not afraid; if the Lord 
has given you a sincere desire to 
know him, you have the more abun- | 
dant cause for gratitude for his un- 
merited mercy and grace. He hath} 
given many precious promises to all 
who seek him, especially to those 
who remember him in the days of 
their youth, and seek him in the ear- 
ly dawn of life. Let this be your 
encouragement, while you ge on; to 
imitate the noble example of the Be- 
reans, search the scriptures daily, 
and pray earnestly, that the illumi- 
nating spirit may open your mind to 
understand, and your heart to re- 
ceive, the blessed truths they con- 
tain, and render them effectual to 
your conversion and salvation. It is 
your part diligently to use every) 
means of grace ; and the immutable | 
word of God stands engaged as your | 
security, that you shall not be disap- | 
pointed. Man labours under no phy-| 
sical inability to inquire after God ;, 
he can read the Bible with the same | 
facility that he can read a romance 
or a play; his feet can carry him to 
the church with as much ease as to 
the ball-room or theatre ; the organs 
of speech can be as readily employ- 
ed in descanting on the bounties of | 
Providence, as in trifling or profane | 
conversation. Nor are his capacities | 
confined to his bodily powers. The! 
perceptions of his mind are great! 
and wonderful. Endued with exqui- 

site sensibility, capable of being al- 

ternately excited, agitated, elevated, 

or depressed, by hope, fear, love, 
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a Niece. v 
body was formed from the dust of the 
earth; but God himself breathed 
into him the breath of life, and the 
inanimate clod become a living soul. 
This celestial spark emanating from 
divinity, though obscured and almost 
extinguished by sin, ts spirit still, sub- 


lime though in ruin ; and like Noah’s 
dove can tind no rest until it returns 


to that fountain of life, and light and 
purity, from whence it originated, 
The animal appetites may be gratified 
with the earth, and the tulness there- 
of; but this cannot satisfy an immor- 
tal spirit; the greatest and most sen- 
sual voluptuary is sensible of this, 
though he is ignorant of the cause 
from whence it proceeds ; he is con- 
scious of a paintul vacuum; which 
this world can never supply ; an in- 
satiable longing after some new and 
indefinite species of happiness, su- 
perior to every thing he has yet en- 
joyed, The soul feels its degradation, 
that it was formed for brighter 
scenes and higher enjoyments ; and. 
often turns with loathing and disgust 
trom the base and grovelling pursuits 
in which it is engaged ; strives to es- 
cape from the shackles which bind it 
to earth, and blindly soars into the 
regions of imagination, in search of an 
ideal good, and unknown God, whose 
only attributes are indiscriminating 
mercy, and compassion, and who, it 
presumptuously hopes, is perfectly 
willing to translate it into a king of 
Mahometan paradise, ‘another and 
a better world” of fancied bliss, asa 
reward for the disappointments it has 
experienced in the abuse of this. If 
the intellectual faculties of man are 
so great and noble, surely the all- 
wise Creator, who has done nothing 
in vain, has bestowed them for the 
most noble purposes. If, while all 
other creatures are merely the pas- 
sive objects of his bounty, man alone 
is capable of knowing his Maker, 
appreciating his goodness, and rejoic- 
ing in communion with him; and if 
he is, and must be for ever, miser- 
able unless he attains this know- 
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judgment, and affections. 
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ledge, and is admitted into a state of 
pe: ace and reconcil ition with God. 
why do any remain wretched out- 
casts and in this deplorable state of} 
alienation’? * Men,’ saith the Saviour, 
‘love darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil.’ The 
Apostle further declares that ‘the 
carnal mind is not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be.’ The 
defect then is in the mind, will, 
The nat- 
ural man has no moral ability to seek 
those thines which belong to his true 
peace ; he is carnal, eart!ily-minded, 
and decidedly prefers the objects of 
{ime and sense, to the inexhaustible 
treasures of eternal felicity, * he is al- 
together dead in trespasses and sins,’ 
totally destitute of spiritual hie, and 
of course possessing no spiritual per- 
ceptions by which to discover the 
glory and excellency of his Maker’s 
perfections ; he may indeed admit 
the existence of some ereat ‘ First 
Cause,’ an idol of his own imagina- 
tion, invested with such prerogatives 
and attributes, as suit his own de- 
praved fancy ; and he may sigh for 
an Elysium adapted to his own cor- 
rupt taste, but of a holy heaven, and 
the Jehovah of the Bible, it may 
truly be said ‘they are far above, 
out of his sight.’ He neither loves 
nor fears the true God; he is un- 
thankful for his mercies, disobe- 
dient to his precepts ; he neither ad- 
mits his authority to rule, nor ac- 
knowledges bis right to punish; he 
perceives not the extent and spiritu- 
ality of the divine law, that it is holy, 
just, and good, reaching to the inmost 
recesses of the heart, condemning 
not only the overt act, but the most 
secret thought of sin; he considers 
not his own obligation to obe y it, as 4 
given by a holy, heart-searchmeg God, | 
whose vigilance he cannot elude | 
whose vengeance he cannot esc ‘ape, | 
who hates iniquity, and hath positive- 
ty declared the soul that sinneth shall 


Niece. Aavoustf, 
law: that he is obnoxious to its awful 
curse ; and that he is every moment 
in danger of being hurled into ever- 
lasting perdition, by the just anger of 
that all-powerful God whose wrath 
is aconsuming fire. It follows, then, 
‘that until these obliquities in the will, 
judgment, and affections of man, are 
rectified, he can never answer the 
‘end of his creation, which is to glo- 
irily God, promote the happiness of 
his fellow mortals, and finally to en- 
joy a state of never-ending felicity. 
In order to be made capable of dul 

estimating and enjoying these high 
| privileges, he must experience an 
‘entire renovation of heart; an uni- 
iversal and radical change must be 
wrought in the soul; and however 
offensive the term may be to the fas- 
tidious ears and stubborn incredulity 
| of some nominal christians, * he must 
be born again.’ The same Almighty 
Power alone which created the hea- 
vens and the earth, can new create 
the soul and raise it from the death 
of sin to a life of righteousness. In 


lite, even the spiritual life which 


is regained by the perfect obedience 
of Jesus Christ for his people ; by 
which they are raised to higher de- 
grees of happiness than if Adam had 
never fallen. 
that we might have life, and that we 
might have itmore abundantly. With- 
out this spiritual life we can have no 
proper knowledge of God, who is a 
spirit, or worship him in spirit and 
in truth. The Holy Ghost bestows 
on us this life by means of the word 
contained in the scriptures; and 
hence, in scripture, Christians are 


} said to be born of the Spirit. 


In effecting this glorious restora- 
tion of the soul, the first work of the 
spirit is, toconvince of sin. By his 
divine energy, he brings the com- 
mandment home to the conscience, 
and makes us deeply sensible of our 
lost and ruined condition, convinces 





die: he remembers not how many 








millions of times he has vielated this 





us of the sin of our nature as well as 


regeneration we really receive new: 


Adam lost by disobedience, and which 


The Redeemer * came” 
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the sin of our lives, of the sin of our | his wonderful compassion end mercy, 

best deeds no less than the sin of our | hath appointed fur our recovery ; a 

criminal commissions, and blameable | “remedy of such infinite value, that 

omissions ; but especially of the great | nothing less than the precious blood, 

and flagrant sin of unbelief in reject- | and dying agomes of his own dear 
ing Christ, and neglecting his great | Son could have sufficed to purchase 
salvation ; and thereby virtually des- | it. 


pising the only remedy which God, int (To be concluded.) 
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The XXXIX Articles of Religion collated with Texts of Scripture. 
(Continued from page 377, vol. 1.) 
ART. 17. 
Predestination to life is the everlasting purpose of 


God ; 

Who hath saved us and called us with a holy calling, not ac- 
cording to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, 
which was given usin Christ Jesus. before the world began. 
1 Tim. i. 9. Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world. Matt. xxv. 
34. Elect, according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience, and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ. 1 Peter, i. 2. 


whereby, before the foundations of the world were. laid, 
he hath constantly decreed, by his counsel, secret to us, 
to deliver from the curse and damnation, those whom 
he hath chosen in Christ, out of mankind, and to 
bring them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as ves- 
sels made to honour. 

He hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the world, that 
we should be holy and without blame before him, in love, having 
predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ, to him- 
self, according to the good pleasure of his will. In whom also we 
have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated according to the 
purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his own 
will. Eph. i. 4, 5,11. The Lord said, He is a chosen vessel unto 
me. Actsix. 15. And that he might make known the riches of hia 
glory on the vessels of his mercy, which he had afore prepared unto 
glory. Rom. ix. 23. God hath, from the beginning, chosen you to 
salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the 
truth. 2 Thess. ii. 13. Ye are a chosen generation—that ye should 
show forth the praises of him who hath called you out of darkness 
into his marvellous light. 1 Pet. ii. 9. Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us. Gal. iii. 13. 


Wherefore, they which be endued with so excellent a 
benefit of God, be called according to God’s pur pose, 


= his Spirit working in season : 
Vol. If. No. 1. e 
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Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he also called, &e. 
Rom. viii. 30. In whom we have redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins according to the riches of his grace. The 
eyes of your understanding being enlightened, that ye may know 
what is the hope of bis calling, and what the riches of the glory of 
his inheritance in the saints. Eph. i. 7, 18. 

They, through grace, obey the calling: 

‘Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power. Ps. cx. 3. 
And when the Gentiles heard this, as many as were ordained to 
eternal life, believed. Acts, xiii. 48. God be thanked that ye were 
the servants of sin, but ye have obeyed from the heart, that form of 
doctrine which was delivered you. Rom. vi. 17. 


They be justified freely : 


Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus. Rom. iii. 24. 


They be made sons of God by adoption: 


God sent forth his Son, to redeem them that were under the law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons. And because ye are 
sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, 
erying Abba, Father. Wherefore thou art no more a servant, but a 
son; and if a son, then an heir of God through Christ. Gal. iv. 4—7 


They be made like the image of his only-begotten Son, 


Jesus Christ ; 

For, whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate fo be conform- 
ed to the image of bis Son. Rom. viii. 29. And as we have borne 
the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 
1 Cor. xv. 49. Put onthe new man, which is renewed in knowledge 
after the image of him that created him. Col. iii. 10. 

They walk religiously in good works: 

We are his workmanship created in Jesus Christ unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained that we should walk in them. Eph. 
ii. 10. 

And at length, by God’s mercy, they attain to everlast- 
ing felicity. 

In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, &c. Eph. i. 11. 
Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which, 
according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us to an inheritance 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for you, who are kept by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation. 1 Peter, i. 3, 4, 5. 

As the godiy consideration of predestination and our 
election in Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant, and un- 
speakable comfort to godly persons, and such as feel 


in themselves the working of the Spirit of Christ, 
We joy in.God through our Lord Jesus Uhrist, by whom we have 
now received the atonement. Rom. v.11. In whom [Christ] though 


now ye see hum nol, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, . 
aud full of glory, 1 Pet. i. 8 
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mortifying the works of the flesh, and their earthly 


members, 

If ye live after the flesh ye shall die; but if ye, through the Spirit, 
do mortify the deeds of the body ye shall live. Rom. viii. 13. And 
they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, with the affections and 
justs. Gal. v. 24. Mortify, therefore, your members which are upon 
earth, &c. Col. iii. 5. 


and drawing up their minds to high and heavenly 
things: 
Our conversation is in heaven; from whence also we look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. Philip, iii. 20. If ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God. Set your affection on things above, and 

not on things on the earth. Col. iii. 1, 2. 


as well because it doth greatly establish, and confirm 
their faith of eternal salvation to be enjoyed through 


Christ, 

Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect? It is God 
that justifieth, Whois he that condemneth? It is Christ, who is 
even at the right hand of God who also maketh intercession for us. 
Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 
I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate ua 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. Rom. viii. 
33, 34, 35, 38, 39. I suffer, nevertheless | am not ashamed; for I 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he ia able to 
keep that which I have committed unto him against that day. 
2 ‘Tim. i. 12. 

as because it doth fervently kindle their love towards 
God : 

We love him because he first loved us. 1 John, iv. 19. 
so for curious and carnal persons, 

Let no man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary bumility, 
and worshipping of angels, intruding into those things which he 
hath not seen, vainly puffed up with his fleshly mind. Col. ii. 18. 


lacking the Spirit of Christ, to have continually before 
their eyes, the sentence of God’s predestination, is a 


most dangerous downfall, 

These be they which separate themselves, sensual, having not 
the spirit. Jude 19. But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, 
if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. Now, if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his. Rom. viii. 9. 


whereby the devil doth thrust them either into despe- 
ration, or into wretchlessness of unclean living, no less 
perilous than desperation. 
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As also in all his epistles, speaking in them of those things; in 
which are come things hard to be understood, which they that are 
unlearned, and unstable, wrest, as they do also, the other scriptures 
unto their own destruction. 2 Pet. iii. 16. 


Furthermore, we must receive God’s promises in such 
wise as they be generally set forth to us in holy scrip- 


ture. 7 

The secret things belong unto the Lord our God; but those things 
which are revealed, belong unto us and to our children for ever, that 
we may do all the words of this law. Deut. xxix. 20. Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon. Isa. lv. 7. And the spirit and 
the bride say, come; and let him that heareth say. come; and Jet him 
that is athirst come: and whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely. Rev. xxii. 17. Come unto me all ye that labour, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Mat. xi. 28. 


And in our doings, that will of God is to be followed 


which we have expressly declared unto us in the word 
of God. 


He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God? Mie. vi. 8. And this is his commandment 
that we should believe on the name of his Son, Jesus Christ, and love 
one another, as he gave us commandment. And he that keepeth his 
commandment, dwe'leth in him, and he in him; and hereby we 
know that he abideth in us by his Spirit which he hath given us. 
1 John iii. 23, 24. [To be continued. } 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


In our number for May, we pub- |jsent case, we are prompted by the 
lished what was intended as our /|further motives of respect and es- 


trenicum, on the subject of Religious 

Societies ; and which, it was hoped, 

would have closed a discussion suf- | 
ficiently protracted, and already be- | 
coming void of interest to our readers. | 
And we would still prefer, that the’ 
subject should not be again revived | 
in our pages. But as the discussion, 
almost imperceptibly to ourselves, had 
become controversial between our 
Correspondent and an Essayist in the 
Christian Journal, we think it but mat- 
ter of justice to the latter to admit 
him to the same common privilege | 


of speaking for himself. In the pre- | 





| of our own. 





teem we entertain for the venerable 
author of the following essay. 

As it is an acknowledged princi- 
ple, (and we take the present oppor- 
tunity of recognising it,) that public 
journalists are not bound for the 
opinions entertained by their cor- 
respondents, we might have claimed 
the privilege of permitting this dis- 
cussion to have rested on the me- 
rits of the several arguments adduced 
on each side, without any comments 
But, as in our number 
for May, we undertook to qualify the 
communications from the ‘ Church- 
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man of the Old School,” and to 
guard against any abuse to which they 
might be liable ; as the present Es- 
sayist has made some reference to 
our own remarks upon this subject ; 
and, moreover, as we wish to fore- 
stall and preclude any further com- 
munications in reply, we have taken 
the liberty, which, we are sure, the 
candid Author of the. essay will ex- 
cuse, to accompany it with a few 
prefatory observations. 

It is a trite and true saying, that) 
asperily of style, and personal invec- 
tive can never be required by a good 
cause, and will always make a bad | 
one worse. A resort to this species 
of warfare is as little justified by 
sound reason, as by the spirit of cha- 
rity. Whilst, therefore, we lament 


Correspondent has fallen, in some in- 
stances, we regret also, that any pre- | 
text was afforded him on the part of 
the Essayist. The passages alluded 
to as furnishing this pretext, are in 
the sixth and seventh: sections 
page 314, Christian Journal, 

1814. 


tion, the Es 
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is 


And on the other hand, we think that 
numerous instances of * flagrant acts 
of licentiousness’’ have been detect- 
ed among those who have gone to 
the very antipodes of hostility agamst 
these institutions. 

It is true, indeed, as the Essayist 
remarks, that a person is not to be 





restrained from the use of arguments 


| system * by the apprehension of his 


that show the evil tendency of any 





being understood to throw out per- 
| sonal reproach.” But there appears 
jto usa wide difference between this 
\fiir mode of reasoning, and the as- 
sumption of the fact, that the great- 
jest quantum of * flagrant licentious- 
is to be found among those 


s* 
Hess 


\ who approve of religious societies. 
| We may happen to think that the 
the acrimony of style ito which our 1 proot by fa® would authorize a con- 


of || stance, 
for } 
At the end of the sixth sec- | ijorit; 


clusion direc tly the reverse, and thus, 

at last, it becomes only matter of 
opinion, which each one draws from 
the acquaintance he may have hap- 
pened to form. Suppose, for in- 
we could cite the case of the 
clergy of a whole state, the great ma- 
of whom not only disapproved 


| 
| 


sayist goes on to say, that) of such societies as those in ques- 


‘**he bas not known any very esti- | tion, but united in persec uting one of 


nh ible persons, 


in this particular.” 


who, through lite | their order for preaching in a private 
have retained their early attachments || house, 


although he conformed his 


And in the be- ll services, ac knowledgedly, to the ru- 


ginning of the seventh section he | brics and canons of the Church— 


urges, as an objection against the so- 
cieties in question, 

acts of licentiousness, 
detected in persons who have figured 
among the foremost amongst them.” 

Now, although it were in proof that 
those who approve such societies 
are not “very estimable persons,’ 

yet it does not appear to us that the 
way to convince them of their error 
is to tell them this plainly. But we 
should be sorry to believe that the 
worthy Essayist is not mistaken. We 


think we know some estimable per- | 


sons both in and out of the Church, 
who approve these societies. Some 
of the Bishops of the Church, we 
know, approve and encourage them. 


“the flagrant | 
occ: sionally 





| Suppose it was a notorious and admit- 
ted fact, that there was scarcely ever 
an ecclesiastical body of any denom- 
ination, among whom more ** flagrant 
acts of licentiousness”’ were not only 
‘occasionally detected,” but openly 
and unblushingly practised—would 
the establishment of these facts au- 
thorize us to urge these * flagrant acts 
of licentiousness” as proofs against 
all those who were like them, oppos- 
ed to religious societies? And yet, 
if the argument of the Essayist be 
just, we would have a right to rebut 
it by an appeal to these facts. But 


} 


| 


{ 





it is obvious, that every such attempt 
‘to settle the question would only 
| serve for recrimination and reproach. 
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Such considerations, therefore, in 
our humble opinion, ought never to 
be made the basis of an argument. 
With respect to the tendency of 
the Societies in question to excite 
undaly “ sensibilities which may con- 
sist with animal love of a faulty 
kind,”’ we confess ourselves unable 
to appreciate the considerations 
which have been suggested. There 
is danger, indeed, of our mistaking 
the excitement of the animal sensi- 
bilities for the work of grace. And, 
therefore, it becomes every one to 
‘try the spirits whether they be of 
God.’ But if religious societies are 
conducted in the manner upon which 
alone they have been vindicated by 
us, we cannot perceive greater dan- 
ger to attach to them in this particu- 
lar, than to the public sefvices of the 
sanctuary. If we understood our 
Correspondent correctly, he defend- 
ed such societies as were conformed 
to the rubrics and canons of the 
Church ; and when he speaks of their 
being promoted by extempore pray- 
er, we presume he means that this 
species of devotion is to be used, nat 
in violation of the canon, * before,” 
but after, lectures or sermons : such, 
we understand, is the plan upon 
which the societies held in Phila- 
delphia permissu superiorum, are 
conducted. We have never gone 
further in our approbation of such 
societies than, we think, is sanction- 
ed by this precedent, by the socie- 
ties established by Bishops Clagett 
and Kemp, and by Nelson in his pre- 
face. With respect to those recom- 
mended by the latter, we are still in- 
elined to believe that they were sim- 
ilar to those described in our number 
for May. A writer in the Christian 
Observer, vol. 5, page 150, ‘in ex- 
amining the manner in which many 
pious “clergy men have conducted 
their private religious societies,” 
gays, ‘if properly conducted he con- 
ceives they are agreeable to the 
practices of religious men in former 


times, and agreeable also to the laws | 


AUGUST, 


of the Church of England.’ He then 
quotes the same passage adduced by 
us from Nelson’s preface. ‘* The so- 
cieties,”’ he adds, ** to which Nelson 
refers are those, I believe, of which 
Woodward has given an account. As 
far as | am acquainted with the pri- 
vate religious societies of the present 
day, very few of them are, in all res- 
pects, similar to those referred to by 
Nelson, though most of them resem- 
ble them in some points, and some of 
them differ only in a small degree. 
He then proceeds to suggest rules for 
the government of them. 

There is one more consideration 
adverted to by the Essayist, which 
we will take the liberty of noticing 
—that which relates to the eflect 
produced by setting up these sepa- 
rate institutions. He maintains that 
although all may attend these meet- 
ings, yet all will not do so, and thus 
an invidious line of distinction is 
drawn between one part of the con- 
gregation and another. The same ob- 
jections, we think, he equally against 
evening lectures in the Church. 
There are many strenuously oppos- 
ed to any service i the Church by 
candle-light. But would any one 
think it proper that the service 
should be abolished because there 
are some who choose not to attend ? 
If there be any thing in the service 
inherently wrong, they are right in 
absenting themselves : but if the ser- 
vice to which they are invited have a 
tendency to improve them in piety, 
the sin of drawing an invidious dis- 
tinction will rest on their heads. The 


| question then must again recur— 


what ts the tendency of such institu- 
tions ? 

The abuses of which every good 
thing is susceptible, has been the 
subject of regret to the pious and 
wise of every age. And, among these 











abuses there are none more common 
or injurious than the false characters 
of those who have made high protes- 
sions of religion. This circumstance 
has led many to go to the other ex- 
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treme, and in their dread of being}! point in which we can all agree—e 


esteemed pharisaical and hypocrit- 
ical, to throw off all profession of re- 
ligion. A distinguished clergyman, 
in Europe, it is said, carried this so 
far, that he would not perform pray- 
ers in his family. This false princi- 





ple is made the foundation of that 
corropt casuistry which pervades the | 
popular play of **The School for) 
Scandal,” the whole moral of which 
(we use the term by way of anti- 
phrasis) is to identify every sem- 
blance of morality with hypocrisy | 
and villany, and to associate the gen- 
erous and praiseworthy qualities 
with libertinism and _ profligate pro- | 
digality. We do not mean even to: 
hint that this remark is applicable, in | 
any way, to the essay before us ; but | 
while we are on the subject, we, 
think it our duty to throw out the | 
caution to others, that, in their ab- | 
horrence of enthusiasm, and cant, | 
and hypocrisy—an abhorrence most- 
ly prevalent in refined and elevated 
minds—they be not induced to take 
the extreme ground of indifference 
and lukewarmness. There is danger 
even with those who would be shock- 
ed at carrying this principle to the 
same extent of application as Sheri- 
dan did, of their being driven by the 
abuses of religious zeal, to take sides 
with the world, in associating error 
and hypocrisy with even the neces- 
sary professions and duties of chris- 
tlans. 

In taking leave of this subject, we 
cannot but express the hope, that 
whatever may have been said, on 
either side, upon this subject, either 
inadvertently or otherwise, may be 
considered in the spirit of candour 
andcharity. A difference of opinion 
upon matters of greater moment, may 
fairly consist with the highest degree 
of personal respect and esteem. For 
ourselves, we think we can with 
sincerity apply this sentiment to our 
own feelings in the share we have 
had in this discussion. And we con- 


gratulate ourselves that there is one 





sincere desire to promote the king- 
'dom of our Redeemer. In the means 
‘best calculated to effect this object, 
‘each one must be persuaded im his 
‘own mind, **so he do not infringe 
ithe laws and constitutions of the 
Church.”? The liberal character of 
her laws is not the least invaluable 
partof that ‘liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us tree ;’ which, while it 
imperiously guards against the wild 
innovations and fincies which in- 
dividuals might bring in, secures to 
each the exercise of those just and 
inalienable rights ofconscience which 
God himself has established as a 
rule of our daty. In the happy de- 
velopement in this judicious principle 
in our Ecclesiastical Constitution, our 
Church has been and is still rapidly 
attaining prosperity and vigour, In 
such circumstances it would seem 
that our only strife should be, how 
we may best ‘ provoke one another 
unto love and good works.’ Whilst, 
therefore, we lawfully ‘ contend for 
the faith once delivered unto the 
saints,’ let us labour to ‘keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.’ Let us ever pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem. ‘Peace be 
within thy walls, and prosperity with- 
in thy palaces,’ 

EDITORS. 


Communicated for the Repertory. 
Of Prayer Meetings. 

In the Christian Journal of Sep- 
tember and October, 1819, publish- 
ed in New-York, there was an essay 
on Keligious Societies and Prayer 
Meetings ; which drew forth some 
remarks in the Repertory of Novem- 
ber, 1819, and March, 1820. Ofthe 
latter publication, the following no- 
tice is now taken. It doesMot pro- 
fess to be an answer to the other : 
but the design is evident from the 
exactness of the quotations, and from 
their being between inverted com- 
mas. 

The essay begins with defining the 
species of seciety intended : it being, 
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‘‘ when there is a bringing together 
of a select portion of a congregation, 
under the exercise of a mode of 
worship unknown in the institutions 
of the church to which such a reli- 
gious party belong. It was fur-} 
ther stated that there may be reli-} 
gious societies eminently laudable, 
and that it would be unchristian to 
interdict the instituting of them, with 
a view to religious information, and }, 
the excitement of religious aflec- 
tions.”’ With these statements be- 
fore the author of the answer, he 
began his strictures with announcing 
[p. 122,] that in his advocated socie- 
ties, ‘‘the highest reverence is paid 
to our evangelical liturgy ; and there } 
is a strict observance of that canon 
which directs, that before all sermons 
and lectures, no prayers shall be} 
offered but those which are set forth 
in the book of Common Prayer. 


This is not the sort of societies which | 


the Essayist had called in ques- 


tion. He had never heard of a so-) 
ciety of this description in the Unit-. 


ed States. The Answerer alludes to 
such a society in one of our largest 
cities. It must have been conducted 
with great secrecy if it was, or is in 
the city of which the Essayist is a re- 
sident. 


But, however occupied by the lit- | 
urgy, the societies within the sphere | 
of the Answerer, he knows of others | 
[p. 231,] in which they are promot-_ 
ed by ‘‘extempore exhortations and_ 


prayers ;”’ and he anticipates the time, 
with a fervent prayer for the hasten- 
ing of it, ** when ministers and peo- 
ple shall, with one heart and one 
voice commend and support these 


nurseries of our communion’’—of. 


course to the suspending of those, 
supposygg them to exist, in which the 


liturgy is the established order. It 
is to the disadvantage of the Essayist 
and of his argument, that this decla- 
ration is made i in a number of the 
Repertory four months later than 
that in which the other extract is con- 
It may be supposed that had 


tained. 
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}they been in the same number, few 
readers are so careless as not to have 
perceived the inconsistency. Per- 
haps the vacillation of the Answerer 
‘be ‘tween societies of such opposite 
descriptions may have been brought 
‘to its proper bearing in the number 
‘of the Repertory for May, i written 
by the same hand.* It copies a com- 
inendation of certain religious socie- 
ties from the pretace to Mr. Nelson’s 
work ‘on the feasts and the fasts of 
the Church ;’ which societies, the au- 
‘thor of that paper considers “as ve- 
ry similar to those now under consid- 
eration.”’ If units be so, they are 
‘such as the Essayist never intended 
to find fault with: but if the simular- 
‘ity should be proved, he wil have to 
lament the misinformation under 
which he has all along laboured. It 
is but to read the said preface to per- 





ceive, of the socicties spoken of by 


that pious and sensible man, that they 
were conducted on a plan very dif- 
ferent from that of the societies which 
the Essayist had brought into ques- 
tion. If any one wishes for a fur- 
ther knowledge of the former, it 
may be found in Bishop Burnet’s 
History of his own times, vol. 3, p. 
438; where they are described in 
entire consistency with Mr. Nelson’s 
account of them, but more at large. 
Bishop Burnet represents them as 
distmguished alike by their charities, 
and by strict compliance with forms 
of prayer; and as the source from 
{which there issued those great 
streams of religious benefit, the So- 
ciety for promoting christian know- 
ledge, and the Socieiy for propagat- 
ing the gospel in foreign parts. 

Here, the tssayist might with pro- 
priety drop the “subje: ‘t; but there 
are a few matters in the answ er which 
he wishes to notice briefly. 


| 


* We are rather surprised at this inti- 
mation, since we had explicitly declared 
that the remarks in our number for May 
were editorial; and those of our corres- 
pomdent, therefore, could not have been 
“by the same hand.” Editors. 
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First. The Answerer is astonished 
that censures should be cast on 
Prayer Meetings, without condemna- 


for literary, commercial, and polit- 


ical purposes. 


an essay which began with noticing 
institations such as these, and that it 


must be at least as laudable to form | 


others, for religious exercise and edi- 
fication ? 

Secondly. Concerning the position of 
Essayist, that the institution referred 
to, is in effect to form a church with- 
in achurch ; it is alleged, that all are 
welcome to attend. But the Essayist 
proceeded on the notorious fact, that 
there are many pious people who do 
not think it their duty to attend ; and 
that on this account, they are consid- 
ered by the others as defective in 
religious character. ‘The mention of 
barns and school-houses has been 
misunderstood, it is hoped, by the 
Answerer. No doubt was entertain- 
ed, that divine worship, in such pla- 
ces, may be as acceptable as from con- 
secrated and magnificent churches. 
The fault found, was grounded ona 
distinction made on the other side, of 
submission to prescribed order in the 
latter, and of emancipation from it 
on the other. This was the incon- 
gruity noticed ; and the notice of it 
was rather in favour of the places 
spoken of, than otherwise. 

Thirdly. In answer to the charge 
of Pharisaism, it is alleged, [p. 120,] 
that the Pharisees were celebrated 
for ‘strict and punctillious regard to 


the letter and outward ceremonies of 


the laws, to the neglect of inward 
purity and practical morality.”” In 
comparisons it is sufficient, that the 
resemblance holds as to the point in 
question. That point is a tie of as- 
sociation designating them a religious 
body, and carrying with it the pro- 
fessions of extraordinary sanctity. 
While our Saviour respected the di- 
vinely instituted priesthood, although 
filled by unworthy persons, he held 
Vol. Il....No. 1. 
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tion of the many associations formed | 


Who would have ex- 
pected such a remark, in answer to| 
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that self-created body in light esti- 
mation. The Essayist had no design 
of drawing a comparison between 
those who frequent, and those who 
absent themselves from the societies 
in question, in regard to the posses- 
sion of a really religious character. 
The Answerer decides in favour of 
the latter, so far as concerns “ an in- 
ward work of divine grace on the 
heart.” But if, by those terms, he 
means the possession of the graces 
which come under the heads of ‘ all 
goodness, and righteousness, and 
truth ;’ and if, as reason requires, the 
question be limited to professors of 
religion ; the ground of the prefer. 
ence given, has not fallen adel the 
observation of the Essayist. As to 
what is said of the Pharisees, it does 
not appear that they denied * the 
work of grace on the heart.’ On the 
contrary, Josephus testifies, that they 
ascribed all goodness to the influence 
of the holy spirit; and with this 
agrees our Saviour’s account of the 
man of that sect who ‘ thanked God,’ 
thus confessing himself indebted to 
divine grace ‘ that he was not as other 
men.’ ‘There have been Pharisees 
like him in every age, and the fault is 
not in their creed, but in their cast 
of character. 

Fourthly. In reference to the po- 
sitions that the species of meetings in 
question contain in themselves the 
seeds of their dissolution, it is asked, 
Why then so much labour to sup- 
press them’? Different people may 
‘give different answers. The Essayist 
says that he never bestowed what can 
properly be called labour to the ef- 
fect ; it being contrary to the views 
taken by him of the subject. That 
he was drawn to open his mind con- 
cerning it in point, was owing to an 
official determination, the dictate of 
his conscience, not to have an agency 
in any mission, under which it should 
be understood, that the missionary, 
although performing divine worship 
in the church agreeably to the ser- 
vice, would hold meetings on a to- 
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tally opposite plan in some other 
place. The determination had been 
misunderstood ; and therefore, there 
was a call for the giving of the ground 
of it, The seeds of dissolution spoken 
of, ought, perhaps, to have been ac- 
companied by the qualification that 
an institution may remain while the 
‘atiendants on it vary; the more re- 
spectable, in time, discovering causes 
of discontinuance. ‘The Essayist has 
been misinformed, if an investigation 
of characters would not favour this 
distinction. 

Fifthly. Such meetings were said 
to be a cause of secession from the 
church, The fact is so, and many 
instances might be produced. One 


of them is to be found in the life of 


Mr. Jarratt by himself, a work alrea- 
dy adverted to, both in the essay and 
in the answer. From the narrative, 
it would seem of the far greater num- 
ber of his followers, that they con- 
ceived of extemporary prayer as 
better suited than ‘torms, to the devo- 
tion ofthe heart. But the Answerer 
has known instances in which people 
abandoned the church, after having 
had a pastor favouring such meetings, 
on his being succeeded by one who 
disallowed them. It is probable, and the 
reason may have been, that the first 
pastor had prepared their minds for 
it, by the exertion of his influence in 
favour of practices not in harmony 
with the obligations assumed at his 
ordination. 

Sixthly. It was stated, that the so- 
cieties in question had, in some in- 
stances, prepared persons for licen- 
tiousness. ‘The meaning may evidently 
be perceived to be, that having been 
taught to place religion too much in 
evanescent feelings, they have been 
acted on by a law of our nature, 
which causes to pass from one spe- 
cies of susceptibility to another di- 
verse from it. The Answerer thinks, 
that to expect the belief of this, is to 
calculate on a great measure of cre- 
dulity. On the other hand, the Essay- 
ist is persuaded, that it agrees with a 
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correct view of the human character, 
and that deplorable instances of if 
occur. In the cases contemplated, 
there is no deliberate hypocrisy ; but 
itis here contended, that when divine 
love, instead of being conceived of 
as existing in proportion to its com- 
mand over the affections in habit and 
in act, is measured by the scale of 
the excitement of the imagination and 
of the mechanical organization, it 
may not only consist with animal love 
of a faulty kind, but prepare for its 
seductions. In endeavours for the 
excitement of sensibilities indepen- 
dent on religious sentiment, drama- 
tists and poets know how to avail 
themselves of this law of our nature, 
and we cannot but carry with us into 
the deportment of religion, those pro- 
perties of the human character which 
are good or bad, only according to 
the object on which they are ex- 
ercised. It would be a mistaking of 
what is here said, to apply it indivi- 
dually ; or to suppose, that the prin- 
ciple affirmed has, of course, an 
operation on every character. It is 
pointed out as a source of temptation ; 
but we know of every species of 
temptation, that it may be counter- 
acted, in any particular case, by the 
more potent operation of a better 
principke—the fear of God. It is not 
unnecessary, on that account, to guard 
men against the putting of themselves 
in the way of temptation. 

Further, the Essayist is aware, thai 
under every species of profession, 
there will be pretenders. Itis, there- 
fore, a circumstance by which none 
besides the guilty should be impeach- 
ed. But what he has to lament, is, 
that when there are grievous devia- 
tions from moral rectitude in profes- 
sors of the species now in guestion, 
persons of the same description as to 
profession, but against whom no 
charge can be brought as to morals, 
and merely in consequence of mis-' 
taken views of religious character 
entertained by them, make allowances 
prejudicial to the cause of moral rec- 
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titade. They find it difficult to be- 


lieve, that where sensibilities are at 
times powerfully excited by religious | 
truth, there can be at other times the | 
indulgence of guilty passion.  Ac- 
cordingly they permit strong indica. | 
tions of the latter, to dwindle m their 
estimation into the ordinary imfirmi- 
ties of nature: whereas, the other | 
may subsist, without a particle of the 
ascendency of divine grace over the 
affections. For the clearer opening 
of the meaning, let there be reter- 
ence to the subject of auricular con- 
fession, and the attendant absolution. 
Protestants remark that the institu- } 
tion has the effect of countenancing | 
sin, by the periodical returns of a) 
cleansing spunge. ‘To what extent | 
the remark is just, is nothing to the 
purpose, which is mere illustration ; 
for itis here contended, that oeca- 
sional returns of a high excitement 
of animal sensibility, have the same 
effect in some persons. <A preacher | 
of morals, who sees the two subjects | 
in the point of view stated, is bound | 
to caution against either of them, as | 
circumstances may require ; and he | 
ought not to be restrained from this 
by the apprehension of his being 
understood to throw out personal re- | 
proach ; it being certain, in regard to 
both the subjects, that there are 
many free from the contamination of 
which they run the hazard, 
Seventhly, The Answerer takes 
offence at the disrespect shown under. 
the terms—‘‘a fry of young strip- 
lings,’ and their being “ drilled to 
utterance in prayer.” The reasons 
of the Essayist were, Ist. That he has 
received credible accounts of this, 
transacted in a way exceedingly dis- 
paraging to that holy exercise. 2d. 
{n the cases of young men intending 
for holy orders, it has given them 
wrong views of the preparation called 
for, which they have lost sight of 
in the pursuit of an evanescent popu- 
Jarity. 3d. He thinks it not improba- 
ble that it may have an effect like 
that which Dr. Cotton Mather, in his | 
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** Magnalia,” ascribes to the same 
cause in the early churches of New- 
England. He says, that some such 
young men being fluent in speech, 
and not qualified to eater the minis- 
try because of the want.of learning— 
a point on which great stress was laid 
by those churches—were biassed to 
opinions propagated without that aid. 
To this cause the said Dr. Mather 
ascribes the secession in New-Eng- 
land. The same cause has produced 
similar effects on our church, and the 
instances of it would have been 
more numerous if the urgent claims 
of our congregations had not induced 
greater laxity than is desirable, in 
regard to literary qualifications for 
the ministry. 

Fighthly. For the effects of a cer- 
tain description of preaching, a pas- 
sage was produced from the life of 
Mr. Jarratt. The Answerer, consid- 
ers the judgment of that clergyman 
as formed at an early age. It was so ; 
but he delivered it as his mature 
opinion, about six years before his 
decease. The Essayist did not say 
when he was “near his grave,” 


jas reported by the Answerer. The 


* 


latter affirms, that Mr. Jarratt had 
brought hundreds and thousands to a 
saving knowledge of the truth. There 
is no disposition to deny it; but what 
could have become of them when he 
lamented the prostrate state of reli- 
gion generally over the country 
around him; that his communicants 
were reduced to one inten; and that 
he had an audience seldom of one 
hundred and forty, and sometimes 
not half the number. Surely there 
is cause to fear, that the case was 
not unlike that of President Edwards, 
who, having excited what was calleda 
revival among his flock in Northamp- 
ton to such an extent, as that the 
whole town was pronounced to be 
under the converting grace, became 
a few years afterwards generally ob- 
noxious to parents, for attempting to 
restrain the gross licentiousness of 
their children ; and a few years later 
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was almost unanimously driven from 
his pastoral charge, because he in- 
sisted on examining candidates for the 
communion concerning their experi- 
ences. In the case of Mr. Jarratt, 
there was the aggravation of the de- 
cline of his popularity, that when his 
former followers deserted him, be- 
cause he would not accompany them 
beyond the pale of his church, they 
traduced his character. How many 
of the hundreds and the thousands 
continued pious after the desertion 
of their spiritual Father, is not here 
known. In proportion to their num- 
ber, is the proof of the effect on the 
Episcopal church, of a plan of devo- 
tional exercise, not in unison with any 
thing found in her institutions. 

The Essayist is not unaware that 
sentiments of this sort are considered 
as hindering the work of God, Under 
the most awful sanctions he declares, 
that he has not this opinion of the 
work spoken of. That some who 
have been under it, were brought 
from a life of sin, and persisted in the 
paths of godliness, is not denied or 
doubted of. The same has happened 
after those meetings in which there 
are heard, what the Answerer pro- 
fesses to disapprove of—* violent 
shrieks of agony and obstreperous 
shouts of joy.” 
testing the question, is, to take along 
with what is contended for, in either 
case, the many who become actuated 
by a fervour which subsides at last, 
leaving behind it indifference to reli- 
gion, and not seldom surrendering 
them to infidelity ; and to contrast with 
both, the many who are brought to a 
religious life by a preaching and pray- 
jng that is according to truth and 
soberness ; adorned by suitable prac- 
tice, and due attention to pastoral 
duties, There is fruit produced in 
that way, which would probably not 
be acknowledged by the Answerer as 
the work of grace on the heart; 
while, perhaps, much of what he 
would honour as such, will be resolv- 
ed by into mere animal sensibility. 
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This has deluded many persons 
into the notion of their being pious, 
without any such evidence of it as is 
laid down in scripture. It has become 
common to denote such piety by the 
term ‘vital godliness,” which is 
adopted by the Answerer ; perhaps, 
as often happens, without having de- 
tected the source from which it has 
its origin. A new term occasionally 
starts up, sometimes for the express- 
ing of established opinion, with the 
greater brevity ; and sometimes, as 
in the present case, to denote a 
novelty. The term ‘ godliness,’ im- 
plies vitality; otherwise, St. Paul 
would not have annexed to it ‘ the 
promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come.’ There 
may be ‘ the form of godliness,’ as is 
elsewhere intimated, or rather the 
appearance of it ; which is the strict 
translation of the original word. But, 
both form and appearance out of the 
question, where the principle is 
found, the power cannot be wanting, 
The primitive christians speak of 
godliness as up to the prescribed 
mark. It was so considered by the 
reformers of the church of England, 
who have not said any thing of * vital 
godliness,’ in their institutions. It is 
comparatively a new thing in theolo- 
gy, requiring a new form to designate 
it. But the form being introduced, 
is found a convenient stone to be 
thrown at men whom there is a wish 
to disparage, but who cannot other- 
wise be assailed. 

Is the Answerer seriously of opin- 
ion, that every assembly for the pur- 
pose of prayer, comes under the 
promise of the Saviour, to be with 
two or three whenever assembled in 
his name ? If so, it sanctions every 
schism and every heresy from the 
first preaching of the gospel to the 
present day. When the Answerer 
speaks of the primitive christians as 
worshipping on other days than Sun- 
days, and in other places than houses 
set apart for religious worship, did 
he conceive of himself as combating 
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any opinion maintained in the essay ? 
The setting up of a man of straw for 
the pleasure of pulling him down, is 
an old device in controversy ; but 
operates injuriously, by insinuating 
the want of sufficient interest taken 
in exercises of devotion, without haz- 
arding an open charge of the deti- 
ciency. 

It may attract attention, that the 
Essayist has not recognised his An- 
swerer under the title assumed by 
him—‘* A Churchman of the Old 
School.”” The oldest days of Pro- 
testant churchmen, were those of 
Cranmer and his associates. The 
means of promoting religion, which 
the Answerer contends for, as inter- 
mediate to public and family worship, 
would have brought down on him the 
indignation of a government, who 
weut hand in hand with these men in 
all the measures of the reformation. 
This is said, not with approbation of 
such an expedient for the suppres- 
sion of irregularity ; but, on the con- 
trary, with sorrow that it should have 
been adopted. 

The assumed title impiies, at the 
least, that there was some early pe- 
riod in the history of the church of 
England, in which it may be said of 
the meetings in question, that church- 
men, to use the lancuage of the An- 
swerer, *‘ laboured to promote them 
by extempore exhortation and pray- 
er.” On the contrary, it is a noto- 
rious fact, that such prayer, in or- 
ganized assemblies, always proved a 
net to entangle the members of the 
church into secession from her. It 
was conceded above, that this effect 
may have followed the succession of 
a pastor, who discountenanced what 
had been introduced by his prede- 
cessor. In the essay there was the 
supposed case of a non-Episcopalian 
minister, who, being an approver of 
a liturgy, should frame one for a por- 
tion of his flock, assembling with him 
in a rooin detached from their house 
of worship, and the appeal was made 
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ibe considered as undermining his 


communion. Let it be now further 
supposed, that after conducting wor- 
ship on his own plan, for a considera- 
ble course of time, he has a successor 
hostile to the use of forms of prayer, 
whether in or out of church ; would 
it be amatter of wonder if the select 
flock of his predecessor, especially 
if he had possessed popular talents, 
should have become prepared for a 
membership of the Episcopal church ? 
The Answerer’s fact is probable ; but 
may be accounted tor in harmony with 
the argument of the essay. 

The Essayist, on a review of the 
subject, is induced to ask, whether 
there have not been all along a fallacy 
in the use of the expression, “ prayer 
meetings ?’? One would suppose, that 
it intends meetings for prayer only, 
when nothing is said in the form of 
service or lecture. The Episcopal 
church cherishes such meetings, in 
imitation of what were called * sta- 
tionary” in the primitive church, 
Many pious persons have been at- 
tached to this institution, while it has 
heen attended on by very few who 
frequent prayer meetings, not accu- 
rately so called, since there Is a mix- 
ture of instruction with extempore 
prayer; but who consider disallow- 
ance of these meetings whatever ate 
tachment there may be to the other, 
as the evidence of indisposition to 
the holy exercise. [tis here doubted, 
whether any other species of prayer 
meeting, conducted agreeably to its 
name, has been of long continuance, 
The prayer meetings established by 
our reformers, have maintained their 
stand in England, from generation to 
generation ; and it will not be rash 
to predict, that in proportion to their 
estimation in the Episcopal church 
in the United States, will be her 
abounding in that piety which is both 
rational and evangelical, Ww. W, 


(Communicated for the Repertory.) 
The General Missionary Society. 


There were two subjects before 
the late general Convention of para: 
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mount importance. The utility of 
missionary societies has been tested 
both at home and abroad. Their 
inflnence on the community, in which 
they are located, is salutary, and their 
design is the noblest which can en- 
gage the attention of mortals ; while 
their success, using as they do, no 
other weapon than persuasion, is an 
evidence that the Lord of Hosts is on 
their side. The institutions of this 
nature in the Protestant Episcopal 
ehurch, are of recent origin, and have 
not as yet sufficiently commanded the 
wealth and influence of the commu- 
pity ; still they have been instruments 
of much good as well in new settle- 
ments asin those which had lost a 
stated ministry. But local societies 
under the best circumstances, will be 
comparatively feeble. They cannot 
accomplish great things, and of course 
do not attract public attention. 

A general society will be more 
known, and it will be preferred, be- 
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‘ciety, and thus the younger members 
of the church would be engaged in 
the good work of building it up. It 
is a custom in one diocese at least, 
with some parents, at the period of 
baptism, to make the infant an annual 
contributor to the Missionary Society, 
and this may be considered a useful 
‘imitation to the old Hebrew custom, 
to make an offering when the child 
was presented in the temple. But 
let us suppose that the Society had 
‘the requisite funds, there arises an 
‘important inquiry, can it obtam suit- 
able missionaries? Are not all the 
capable clergy of our church usefully 
employed? If you should carry them 
to a more extensive field, who shall 
supply the places which they now 
fill. Shall their sheep be left with- 
‘out a shepherd, to faint, to wander, 
‘to be destroyed by the enemy ? 
|These are serious inquiries. The 
increase of the number of ministers 
isa preliminary measure to the Mis- 








cause it undertakes great purposes. 


sionary Society, or indeed, to any 


{ts patronage will naturally increase | measures for the prosperity of our 


in proportion as the sphere of its | 
usefulness is enlarged. There is 

peculiar propriety in placing such an | 
institution under the supreme council 
of the church, for this furnishes the 
best security for its correct princi- 
ples ; and it is a circumstance which 
must insure to it an increased growth 
and prosperity. Similar pursuits form 
a bond of union among men; and it 
may be reasonably expected that the 
General Missionary Society will be 
a new and a firm bond of union to 
the members of our church; that 
under its influence, the wall of our 
Zion will be extended, and the whole 
fabric acquire more solidity. 

The Episcopalians in the United 
States may be estimated at 200,000 
adult persons. If only one fiftieth 
part of these should become annual 
contributors, the Society would have 
an income of twelve thousand dollars. 
And this is a small calculation ; for 
those who are able ought to enrol 








church. 

It is obvious also, that the mis-~ 
stonary ought to be more espe- 
icially well furnished for the holy 
(office. He has little leisure for study. 
He has to contend with the most 
formidable gainsayers. He has many 
difficulties unknown to the stated 
parish minister. 

To give effect to the nobie mis- 
sionary object, a theological seminary 
is indispensable. The wise and good 
men who have been engaged in pro- 
pagating the gospel in India, have 
become convinced that a missionary 
school must be instituted. And the 
convention of our church have wisely 
resolved to make the encouragement 
of their seminary coeval with the 
creation of their Board of missions, 
The seminary will have a happy 
tendency to increase the candidates 
for the ministry in two respects, by 
directing public attention to this pro- 
fession, and by furnishing facilities for 
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its attainment, more especially to 
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indigent youths, who, with ardent || be the meams of introducing incom- 


zeal to engage in the service of the 
altar, honestly decline to do so for the 
want of education. It might be made 
a regulation of the seminary that a 


certain number, on whom some pri- 


vileges were bestowed, should be 

ledged to the missionary service, 
and the mode of life and studies might 
be adapted to that particular sphere 
of usefulness ; but under any circum- 
stances, being designed to cultivate 
the knowledge, to foster the piety, 
and to form the habits necessary for 
the sacred office, this institution 
might be justly denominated ‘‘ a mis- 
sionary school.”” In this view may 
we not hope that it will be patronized 
by the Church Society in London, 
which has generously engaged to con- 
tribute to our missionary exertions. 
And when the pious and wealthy 
among ourselves are about to appro- 
priate their mite or their thousands to 
the promotion of religion, let them re- 
flect to what purpose they can consign 
their offering with a better prospect 
of immediate, substantial, and exten- 


sive usefulness, than the seminary 


which has been consecrated to the 
glory of ‘ God our Saviour,’ in train- 
ing up ministers for his service ; and 
to the salvation of mankind, by fur- 
nishing a body of clergy of one heart 
and one mind, who have added to 
their ‘ virtue, knowledge,’ and are 
qualified both to convince the unbe- 
liever and to guide and establish the 
sincere christian. 

It may be reasonably expected that 
no one will be engaged as a professor 
who is not asincerely pious man, and 
the trustees composed of all the 
bishops, and a select number of the 
convention, will guard it from the 
error of overvaluing knowledge, and 
undervaluing the religion of the heart. 
Indeed, should the youth be found 
to have grown only in knowledge, the 
bishop and standing committee will 
still have it in their power to prevent 
his ordination. It will be perceived, 
therefore, that the seminary cannot 


petent persons into the ministry un- 
der the worst circumstances that 
imagination could conjecture ; and on 
the other hand, it may, under the 
blessing of God, be the happy instru- 
ment of rendering many meet for 
their Master's service, not in the 
qualities of the head merely, but in 
_the richer ornaments and more valu- 
able endowments of aheartso devoted 
‘to God, that the man counts * his life 
not dear to himself, that he might 
finish his course with joy, and the 
ministry which he had received of 
the Lord Jesus, to testisfy the gospel 
of the grace of God.’ 
| Ifany member of our church would 
-sacredly devote a part of his income 
to the cause of religion—if his ap- 
| propriation was only half so much ag 
that of the old Hebrews, and of some 
‘eminent christians in our own coun- 
‘try, say one seventh or one tenth—if 
he would discriminate in his dona- 
tions according to the relative utility 
‘of each object-—how large a portion 
might the theological seminary justly 
claim, and how soon would its cond- 
tion answer the ardent wishes and 
the fervent prayers of its friends, who 
humbly conceive that they are zeal- 
\ously affected ina good cause, and 
that their ultimate object is the uni- 
iversal establishment of that holy re- 
ligtion in all its purity which brings 
glory to God and eternal salvation to 
man? 
‘In Umited States Episcopalian, 


Constitution of the Protestant Episcopat 
Missionary Society, in the United States, 
for Foreign and Domestic Missions. 


Of the Name and Officers. 

1. This institution shall be desig- 
nated ** The Protestant Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society, in the United States, 
for Foreign and Domestic Missions.’? 
[ts officers shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President, two Secretaries, and 
a Treasurer, together with such other 








officers as may be deemed necessary. 
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2. The affairs of the Society shall 
be conducted by a board of twenty- 
four managers, to be appointed by the 

neral convention, twelve of whom | 
shall reside in or near the city of! 
Philadelphia, and six members shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 

3. The officers of this Society, 
with the exception of those provided | 
for in this constitution, shall be ap- 
pointed by the board of managers, 
and continue in office during the re- 
cess of the general convention, or 
until others are appointed. 

4. The presiding Bishop of the 
Church shall be the President of 
this Society, and the other Bishops, 
Vice-Presidents, in the order of se- 
niority established in their house. 

Of Auxiliary Societies. 

The board of managers shall take 
such measures as they may deem 
proper, to establish Auxiliary Socie- 
ties; to secure patronage, and to 
enlarge the funds of the institution. 
The Bishops of every diocess shall 
be Presidents of the Auxiliary Socie- 
ties, organized in the same, 

- Of Members. 

1. Every person subscribing an- 
nually the sum of three dollars, shall 
be a member of this Society during 
the continuance of such subscrip- 
tion. 

2. Every person giving a benefac- 
tion of fifty dollars or upwards, at one 
time, shall be considered a patron of 
this Society. 

3. The subscription books shall be 
so arranged, that at the time of sub- 
scribing every person may contribute 
either to the cause of Foreign or 
Domestic Missions ; and the money 
shall be appropriated according to 
the intention of the donor. 

4. If any money shall be given to 
this Society by individuals, congre- 
gations, or other societies, without 
specifying to what particular object 
it is to be applied, the board of man- 
agers may appropriate it as they shall 
think best. 
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Of the Funds. 


All benefactions and donations, ex- 
ceeding the sum of fifty dollars, made 
to this Society, if requested by the 
contributors, at the time of subscrip- 
tion or donation, shall be vested in 
some good and productive stock, and 
the interest only of such moneys 
shall be appropriated to the objects 
of the institution. 

Of the duties of Officers. 

1. The board of managers shall 
have power to make all by-laws ne- 
cessary for their own regulation, and 
to appoint from among their number, 
all such committees, as shall be ne- 
cessary to transact the various parts 
of duty assigned them. 

2. The Treasurer shall keep dis- 
tinct accounts of the money received 
by him, whether to be applied to Fo- 
reign or Domestic Missionary pur- 
poses ; and shall be required to ren- 
der his account at least once in every 
| year, to the board of managers. 

The board of managers shall make 
a full report of their proceedings, 
and of the funds of the Society, at 
every meeting of the general con- 
vention. 

4. No Missionary of this Society 
shall be employed within the bounds 
of any organized diocess, except 
with the consent and approbation, and 
under the direction of the Bishop ; or 
if there be no Bishop, the ecclesias- 
tical authority of the same. 

Conclusion. 

It is recommended to every mem- 
ber of this Society, to pray to Al- 
mighty God for his blessings upon 
its designs, under the full conviction, 
that unless ‘* He directs us in our doe 
ings, with his most gracious favour, 
and furthers us with his continual 
help,” we cannot reasonably hope, 
either to procure persons as Mis- 
stonaries, or expect that their endea- 
vours will be crowned with success. 

Board of Managers, 

Philadelphia—Reverend Jackson 

Kemper, Reverend George Boyd, 





Reverend William A. Muhlenburg. 
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For the Repertory. 
Reflections on entering Charch. 
*Take these things hence.’ Johnii 16. 


‘Take these things hence—’tis the house of | 

wy Father,’ [yore ; | 

Said the Son to the buyers and sellers of |; 

*His house is of Prayer’—were the words 
of our Saviour ; 


Oh! then let me feel that I came to adore. | 





* Take these things hence’—how awful the | 
warning! [not have here ? {| 

And who does not know what he would! 
Yet now, even now, on this blest Sabbath 
morning, [brought, to appear? 


Can I dare, with the things 1 have 4 





| 
Meade, Hon. Bushrod Washington. |) 
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} 
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To appear ie his house with a bosom still 
beating | sense, 


W ith all the vain wishes of time and of 
Ob! how many enter, whilst he is repeat- 
ing, [these things hence ’* 

| In heart-piercing accents, *Go, take 


} 
The brisk play of fancy—the ardent emo- 
tion— [est toys, 
Exulting and catching at Earth’s vain- 
Shall these be brought with us to that meek 
| devotion {its joys? 
Which rests on abasement, the hope of 


Say, bring we not with us our perishing 
treasures ; [to the brith? 
With our money and doves we are filled 
Nay, come we not loaded with those very 
pleasures 
Which we know, too well know, are sp 
hateful to Him? 


Then give me thy strength in my earnest 
endeavour— 
Go, * Take these things hence,’ blessed 
Lord, must be thine; 
They cling round my heart+strings, and 
will cling for ever, | vine. 
Unless torn away by thy influence di- 


But when follies and vices, like clouds, are 
far driven, 
And the light of thy grace through my 
heart spreads abroad, 
Then shall I see this as the true gate of 
heaven, [of God. 
And know it, indeed, as the true House 


REVIEW. 


A Farrnrut Statement of the Correspondence between the Rev. Mr. 


Brady, Rector o 


of William and Mary, and St. Andrew's Parishes, 


St. Mary’s County, Md. and the Rey. Leonard Edelin, Pastor of 
the [Roman Catholic] Congregation, New-Town, of the same county. 


Washington City ; Davis & For 


A CORRESPONDENCE between the 


ce. Nov. 1819, pp. 43, 8vo. 


Rev. Mr. Prady, and the Rev. 


Mr. Edelin, of St. Mary’s County, which was commenced in conse- 
quence of a report in circulation that the latter had burned several 


Protestant Bibles. 


pp- 76, 8vo. 


Opservations on Bisnop Hopart’s 


tions of the Church 
Vol. IL....No. 1. 


To which is added, A Rerty to a statement of 
Rev. Mr. Edelin in respect of several desultory matters. 
John Brady. Washington City ; 


By Rev. 
Davis & Force. January, 1820, 


Cuarce, entitled “ Corrup- 


of Rome, contrasted with certain Protestant Er- 
, ; | 
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By George E. Ironside, A. M. 


Fellow of the Literary and Philosophical Society of New-York. 


Washington City ; Davis & Force. 


Feb. 1820, pp. 43, 8vo. 


Tuk MOST IMPORTANT TENETS OF THE Roman Caruonic fCuurncu 
fairly explained ; with the Approbation of the Archbishop of Balti- 


MOK ECs , 
Georgetown, D. C.] 
1820, pp. 76, 12mo. 


The history of Popery since the 
middle of the sixteenth century, af- 
fords in itself, if other proof were 
wanting, ample demonstration that 
the glorious Reformation which pre- 
ceded that era, is to be ascribed to the 
extraordinary interposition and grace 
of the Almighty ; and cannot, with- 
out an utter disregard to the testimo- 
ny of facts, be referred to the inven- 
tion of printing, the revival of learn- 
ing, the extension of commerce, or 
any inferior cause. This kind of tes- 
timony is independent, and in direct 
confirmation, of that afforded by the 
time, place, and other circumstances in 
which the Reformation commenced, 
and by the history of its actual pro- 
gress ; which are such as to forbid 
the admission of any other than a 
comparatively feeble, and subordi- 
nate human agency, inthe production 
of the blessed event. As in other 
leading events connected with the 
establishment of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom in the world, when moun- 
tains and valleys are equalized, the 
most favouring, as well as adverse 
circumstances of the period, became 
tributary to the grand design. The 
resuscitation of knowledge, and the 
revival of a spirit of inquiry, were 
evidently overruled for the advance- 
ment of the work ; and so also, were 
the disastrous political commotions of 
the age, and that indignant opposi- 
tion of the See of Rome. 

The Power whose arm was made 


nant from the spiritual bondage of 
an apostate church, did not, indeed, 
in the neglect of instruments fitted 
for his purpose, depart wholly from 


bare for the deliverance of a rem- | 











By the Rev. R. Baxter, [Member of the Society of Jesuits, 
Washington City; Davis & Force. March, 


the analogy of his operations in th® 
system of Providence. Nor, on the 
other hand, was so great a work ac- 
complished without those deviations, 
which evinced it to be bis, who can, 
if he please, accomplish his ends 
without instruments, or cause accla- 
mations of hosanna to burst from the 
stones of the street. 

In somewhat less than half a cen- 
tury from the commencement of the 
Reformation, its principles were ef- 
fectually disseminated, and radically 
fixed in nearly all the European 
countries which profess the Protes- 
tant faith at the present day. Ofthe 
population of those countries the 
proportion of adherents to the two 
communions, deducting the professors 
of no religion, has indeed, varied 
gradually, to the advantage of Pro- 
testantism ; but after a lapse of three 
centuries, is still, throughout, the 
greater part of Europe, nearly the 
same. 

Before the middle of the sixteenth 
century nearly all the circles of the 
German empire, the Cantons of 
Switzerland, and the states of the 
Netherlands, were respectively de- 
signated by the same religious de- 
nominations of Catholic, and Protes- 
tant, as at the present day. Holland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, were decid- 
edly Protestant; and are so now. 
France, with the exception of its 
eastern and northern environs, and a 
few of the departments of the inte- 
rior, Austria, and its dependencies, 
Poland, Prussia, Spain, and Italy, 
adhered to the communion of Rome ; 
and do so now. / 

In England and Scotland, a national 
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but far from universal reform, had 
at that period, taken place. The 
exceptions in both these countries, 
but especially in the former still ex- 
ist—and notwithstanding the political 
incapacities under which the Cath- 
olics of Great Britain labour, their 
number has for many years remain- 
ed almost stationary. The princi- 
ples of the Reformation, likewise, in 
the same age, extended Ireland, 
but prevailed there only fo a limited 
extent. And scarcely have they 
surpassed that limitation to the pre- 
sent day. 

All the conquests achieved by the 
Reformation, indeed remain—F rance | 
alone, forming a partial exception ; 
but where do we see them much ex- 
tended ? 

But the arts and sciences—litera- 
ture and refinement of manners, have | 
been constantly progressive : and the | 
spirit of religious inquiry which ac- | 
companies the exercise of the Pro- 
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|system. The influence of our po- 
_htical institutions cannot be expected 
yet to have been much felt by the 
| Roman Catholics of our recent ter- 
' ritorial accessions, separated as they 
still are by a foreign language, and 
by institutions adapted strongly to ri- 
: vet their attachments to Catholic Eu- 
rope. But even the history of Ma- 
ryland, one of the oldest and central 
states of the original union, presents 
us with the fact of an English settle. 
ment, begun in 1634 under Catholi¢ 
patronage, uniformly and pertina- 
ciously adhering, blended as they 
ever haye been with protestants, to 
the principles and practices of their 


jchurch, through all the political 


changes, and radical modifications of 
the social state, in which they, in 
common with American Protestants, 
have so deeply shared. Their 
strength, and numbers have, indeed, 
been augmented by occasional emi- 
-grations from Europe. But inde- 





testant faith, has manifestly aided the 1 pendently of these accessions, the 
cause of science and humanity ; as is || principles of the original families 
obvious 6n a comparison of the state || have been transmitted with few— 


of Protestant and Catholic countries. 
But the influence of such causes in| 
promoting the reformed religion, has | 
been greatly over-rated. 


It is granted that the pride of phi- | 


losophy, equally with a conviction | 
founded on revelation, may take of- 
fence at the superstitions of the 
church of Rome—and discard them. 
But the renunciation of her errors 


! 


| Catholics, and Protestants in Mary- 








very few exceptions, in the line of 


their descendants, to the present 
time. Thus the relative number of 


land, descended from the families of 
original settlers, is nearly the same 
now, as in the time of its colonial in. 


} 


! 


fancy. 


| It is hardly needful to remark the 
'meliorating influence of the Protes- 


from wrong principles, uniformly jtant religion—of intellectual and 


leads, not to the reception of reformed 
christianity—but to the 
scepticism. 

The Roman Catholic population 
in the United States—in addition to 
all the advantages arising out of an 
improved staie of society, enjoyed 
‘a common with themselves by their 
brethren in Europe—are blest with 
the unrestrained exercise of a spirit 
of religious inquiry, and the protec- 
tion of a government whose princi- 


vortex of| 


‘social improvemunts—and of a li- 


iberal government, on the practical 
part of the Cathohe system ; but the 
‘facta cited show that these causes 


are altogether inadequate to the cor- 


‘rection of Catholic principles and 
‘prejudices ; and fully demonstrate 
the energy of an Almighty hand in the 
rapid and extensive spread of the Re- 
|formation, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, 

The Roman Catholics of Mary- 
land, enjoying an equality of civil 





ples are radically at variance with 
the very spirit of their ecclesiastical 


and religious freedom with Protest. 
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ant Christians, are distinguished 
from the members of every other 
equally extensive branch of their 
communion throughout the world, in 
the exercise of a tolerant and liberal 
spirit towards the professors of a 
contrary faith. Indeed, we see not 
how this feeling can be further ex- 
tended by them, without a manifest 
infraction of the principles of their 
church. 

Nor has their courtesy been less 
a measure of policy, than the dictate 
of reason, It has procured from 
them a reciprocation of good will 
and forbearance from Protestants, 
which Catholics in similar circum- 
stances have no where else enjoyed. 
But the exclusive spirit of their 
exceed, has not permitted their prose- 
lyting zeal entirely to slumber. Nei- 

er can we, nor can our readers, 
have forgotten, that this District was, 
not Jong ago, the scene of a desulto- 
ry, but somewhat pointed and pro- 
tracted controversy, in which the 
compiler of a small volume describ- 
ed at the head of this article, was a 
party : and from the dates affixed to 
this, and the other publications in- 
eluded in the same catalogue, it will 
be seen, we know not quo nuimine 
leso, that the guardians of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith among us, have 
subsequently kept their armour 
bright by use. Ina period of about 
three months, have issued from the 


same press, treading on the heels of 


each other, an equal number of pub- 
lications, all tending, with consider- 
able difference in the style of their 
execution, to the same end—the dis- 
paragement of the Protestant faith, 
and the vindication of the leading 
principles of popery, from objections 
which we believe will for ever pre- 
vent their general prevalence in a 
jand of Bibles. 

The two tirst of these publications 
contains the substance of a correspon- 
dence, which, as the title page of one 
of them declares, commenced in con- 
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that the Catholic party in it had 
burned several Protestant Bibles,” 
which had been distributed among 
the members of his flock by a chari- 
table society. 

With all that is personal—with all 


‘that is acrimonious—-with all that is 


local—and with all that is worse than 
unprofitably rude in temper, and un- 
digested and crude, in language and 
argument in this controversy, nei- 
ther we it our readers, have any di- 
rect concern. The gentlemen con- 
cerned must settle their private quar- 
rels themselves : 

——— Noo nobis est tavtas componere lites. 
It is, however, to be sincerely hoped, 
that both writers may recollect, 
should they ever again engage in a 
similar controversy, that the momen- 
tous doctrines of Revelation derive 
very little support from mere cla- 
morous assertion; that reasonings 
and intemperate recriminations, in- 
terwoven in equal proportions, into 
the same textare, can produce at 
best, but a wretchedly flimsy and rot- 
ten fabrick ; that conviction seldom 
or never takes place in a mind galled 
sore by the irritation of acrimonious 
rebuke ; and that a bad cause is bad 
enough without the aggravations of 
passionateness and abuse, and a good 
one cannot need such methods of 
defence. We only remark, in rela- 
tion to the reports which led to the 
correspondence, that Mr. Edelin, the 
Koman Catholic clergyman, deprived 
his parishioners of the copies of the 
Bible with which they had been fur- 
nished, in perfect consistency with a 
sentiment and usage’ of his church; 
according to which, the Protestant 
version of the scriptures is an heret- 
ical book ; and the common people 
are,in all Catholic countries, dissuad- 
ed, or prohibited from the use of the 
entire volume of their own version. 

The two last letters of the series 
embody the substance of the discus- 
sion. The first contains a display of 
argumentation in defence of the de- 


sequence ofa “ reportin circulation, '| cisions of the Papal Church respect- 
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ing the four 


ints, of the infaliibility\, declamation and argument—or whe» 


of its own faith-—the insufficiency of | ther the pious practice of listening 
the scriptures, considered as a rule of | with implicit credence to the oraca- 


faith—the proper province of reason 


in religion—and the authority of the 
church to decide in matters of faith, 
The customary arguments are al- 
leged ; but not with the customary ad- 


dress of the champions of the Cath-| 


olic system, whose productions are 
before the world. 

Mr. Brady’s last letter is a reply 
to the statements containéd in the 


foregoing : and, as we believe, (of 


course,) a refutation of them. With 
very few exceptions, the customary 
arguments, and scripture principles 
are resorted to—principles which 


we think would have terminated the | 


controversy in the days of Luther, 
were men as ready to receive truth 
as the scriptures are clear and expli- 
cit in defining it. Mr. Brady’s selec- 
tion of arguments and authorities, 
are in a few instances, not the best. 
The exegesis of Matthew, xvi. 18, we 
consider in its main outline correct, 
but ending in a detail altogether fan- 
ciful. Vide pp. 47, 48. 

Mr. lronside’s pamphlet is to be 
regarded as a seasonable attempt to 
sustain and extend the defence. It 
contains a faithful repetition of the 
principal glosses and inconclusive rea- 
sonings of its predecessor ; with ad- 
ditions drawn from abler Catholic 
writers, the whole arranged with 
the appearance of method, and stat- 
ed in simple, and generally, in becom- 
ing language. As Bishop Hobart con- 
structed his charge which is assum- 
ed as the subject of examination in 
these observations, in a popular man- 
ner, and simply states without mak- 
ing it a part of the design of the dis- 


course, to prove the corruptions of 
the church of Rome, Mr. I. has, of 


course, the whole field to himself; 
he has no arguments to encounter, 
and no difficulties except those which 
arise from the badness of his cause, 
to surmount. Whether the author 
thinks it superfluous exactly to dis- 
cern the line of separation between 


lar decisions of his adopted mother, 
| (Mr. Lronside was educated a Protes- 
tant, as he miforms us im the last 
| page,) in all matters of * faith and 
, morals’’ had a little blunted his lo- 
} gical acumen, we shall not decide. 
| Bat, with one exception, we never 
have examined with the same atten- 
tion, a polemic composition of equal 
compass, in which oceur,so many 
specimens of loose and inconclusive 
-reasoning—of false deductions from 
false principles—of false deductions 
‘from true premises—of conclusions 
without premises—and of rash and ex- 
ulting assertions without conclusion, 
or premises—so many examples of 
{ the misapplication of scripture, and of 
| presumpiuously straining or mutilat- 
| ing the sense of the plainest pas- 
| sages. 
| Our first example shall be the first 
| argument in the book. See p. 4. 

Posrrion—The Church of Rome 
never has erred, and never can err 
in its decisions in matters of faith, 

Proor— Lo! am with you always, 
even to the end of the world.’ Matt. 
xxviii. 18, 

Postutates.—1. The promise in 
this scripture, means universal and 
necessary infallibility, in all judg- 
ments and decisions of the church, 
in matters of faith. [Petitio principit. } 

2. The pronoun * you’ has ex- 
clusive reference to the Roman Ca- 
tholic church. [Petitio  principii, 
item. | 

Tuererore, * The church of 
Rome never has erred, and never 
can err, in matters of faith.”’ 

Our next example is found in the 
following extract p. 5. ** The church 
of Rome never denied her faith, 
never impugned the acts of general 
councils.” 

This is not only assertion without 
proof, but a direct demial of matter of 
fact, and an attack on the records of 
every council convened under the 
| commission of the bishop of Rome 
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from the Nicene council of 787, to 
that of Trent,in 1545. 

We annex asingle example in which, 
not only is the science of reasoning 
outraged, but the most extravagant 
falsehood affirmed, and an assertion 
hazarded, which, if we understand it, 
we know not how to vindicate from 
the charge of downright blasphemy. 
The premises are these—the church 
is the spouse of Christ; which we 
admit : but the spouse of ( hrist 1s pure 
and holy as he; which we by no 
means admit :-—and therefore infalli- 
ble in judgment as he ;—which does 
not necessarily follow, if the pre- 
mises were sound; and which, for a 
two-fold reason, we therefore reject. 
The application of this syllogism to 
the purpose for which it was intended, 
involves, in the first step, the gratu- 
itous assumption of the very thing to 
be proved: But the church of Rome 
as the spouse of Christ—in the second, 
the still more appalling conclusion— 
therefore, the church of Rome ts pure 
and holy as the Redeemer—conse- 
quently “ infallible as he.” 

This conclusion is thus enforced in 
the very next period : ‘* My dear sir, 
1 cannot help expressing my aston- 
ishment at the incredulity of such 
men as yourself, to such irrefragable 
truth, as must come home to the bo- 
soms of every one whom prejudice 
has not blinded, and a wrong educa- 
tion so biassed, as to prevent him 
from seeing the truth, however lucid 
it may shine upon him.” pp. 14, 15. 

These very condensed extracts 
give a fair specimen of the nature of 
the reasoning, and of the unblush- | 
ing disregard of truth and decency, 
which the work evinces throughout. 
The concluding paragraph, after urg- 
ing the bishop, apparently with ihe 
grimace of affected seriousness, to 
renounce the Protestant faith, and 
turn Papist, asserts ‘ that he, [bishop 
Hobart,} had more than once expressed 
his wish to pass the end of his days in 
the Roman Catholic church: acharge 
which we are authorized by the pre- 
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fate against whom it is directed, to 
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declare to be utterly without founda- 
tion.* Equally invidious and unjust 
is the intimation that *‘ other prelates 
of the Protestant church have de- 
clared ‘that the Protestant religion 
is the most convenient, wherein te 
live; but the Catholic religion the 
most safe wherein to die.’ ”’ See note, 
p- 43. 

Of the publications under consider- 
ation, by far the most respectably 
written, remains to be noticed. The 
writer is a distinguished member of 
the Society of Jesuits, and holds a 
respectable situation in the College 
belonging to that order in George- 
town, in the District of Columbia. 
Haud inexpertus loquitur. His ex- 
perience in the Catholic controversy 
had given him advantages over his 
‘* unpractised’’ predecessors and co- 
adjutors in the series of publications 
under review, of which he has not, 
on this occasion, failed to avail him- 
self, with considerable address. His 
style is correct. Personalities are 
avoided. If we cannot concede to 
him the honour of an actual triumph 
in any of his efforts to vindicate a des- 
perate cause, we allow him the credit 
of refraining from indecent exultation 
in his imaginary conquests. In short, 
he discovers a knowledge of human 
nature—of the circumstances and 
meridian under which he writes— 
and above all, a knowledge of the 
true extent of his own qualifications 
and powers, the want of which in 


* No candid and dispassionate mind wil! 
hesitate to decide between the veracity of 
bishop Hobart, supported as it is by a long 
and uniform course of unimpeached integ- 
rity, and at best, the doubtful character of 
this obscure individual. When this gen- 
tleman first went over to the Roman church, 
he endeavoured to enhance the value of the 
acquisition, by publishing, in the public 
papers, that he had been an Episcopal min- 
ister. The pretext for this turned out te 
be, that he had been employed in his lay 
character as a chaplain at some naval es- 
tablishment. But the secret of his ill will 


against bishop Hobart, and against Protest- 
antism too, may be probably traced to the 
fact that he applied to the bishop for ordi- 
nation, but was refused on the ground of his 
disqualification, 
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some other writers, has saved their 
works from the ignominy of a formal 
contutation. 

He discovers himself, we repeat it, 
well acquainte od with the meridian 
under which he wrote ; and possesses 
the talent of admirably accommo- 
dating not only the language and 
arguments which he employs, to the 
prevailing sentiments and preposses- 
sions of his readers ; but of giving a 
softness and amenity to the ferocious 
and repulsive features of his picture, 
which the living original, tamed and 
subdued as it certainly is, in this 
country, never eyen here possessed, 

We admit that the compilation ts 
drawn up with more than ordinary 
address; and while it would lead the 
unsuspecting and uninformed reader 


to form a very erroneous estimate of 


the Romish system, is seldom liable 
to the charge of a direct and palpable 
misrepresentation. ‘The work, if in- 
tended for the instruction of Roman 
Catholics, 
this country to be mere babes in 
their profession—utterly incapable 
of digesting the sinewy viands of their 
own faith, as they come from the] 
hands of the mother herself. But the |! 
compilation is framed for the Pro- |) 
testant reader. 

So extremely adverse is the very 
spirit of our government and institu- 
tions to the genius of that church ; 
so widely variant from it, is the gene- 
ral tone of sentiment and feeling 
engendered by many different causes, 


which pervades the great body of 


American christians, as to render her 


distinguishing features the object of 


more than simple disapprobation, and 
her chance of obtaining proselytes 
to her communion, alinost desperate. 
And the desire of allaying and avert- 
ing this odium has given existence to 
the manual before us. 

Our limits will adinit only a con- 
cise account of the methods pursued 
by the writer to compass his end, 
And, 


1. He has suppressed some of the 


most objechonable features of the! 


proves the Catholics of 
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Roman Catholic system. It cannot 
be owing to inadvertence, nor will the 
limited compass to which the author 


ec hose, to confine himeelf, plead his 


excuse for suppressing those princi- 
iples of his church which lighted the 
James in which innumerable perse- 
cuted Waldenses—an illustrious host 
of Protestant worthies—and thou- 
sands of dissentients from her com- 
inunion in every age of her power, 
have expired ‘for the testimony of 
Jesus.’ The church of Rome is 
‘drunk with the blood of the saints.’ 
She claims a consecrated right to shed 
it. This claim is incorporated inte 
the heart of the Roman system, As 
an offspring of it, the tribunal of the 
inquisition exists at the present mo- 
ment. But the very mention of it is 
here cautiously avoided. Equally 
concealed is the temporal jurisdiction, 
always claimed by the See of Rome, 
while it had authority to enforce the 
claim, over Catholic princes, legisla- 
tures, and nations—the pageantry of 
her endless ceremonies—several of 
her Sacraments—her rosaries—forms 
of exorcism—and other equally con- 
siderable articles of her system—so 
considerable, indeed, that, not to in- 
clude them in the descri tion, 1s not 
to describe the church of Rome. 

The compiler has given imper- 
fect definitions, and thus been acees- 
sory to a false view of several doc- 
trines of his church, which he pro- 
fesses to explain. 

Without directly affirming what is 
not true, and what might, by a re- 
ference to the documents of the 
church, be at once refuted, he has 
so constructed several definitions as 
to produce all the effect of a bolder 
misrepresentation. Many examples 
might be given. We have room for 
that only which the definition of 
heresy, contained in the first chapter, 
offers us. Mr. Baxter makes heresy 
to consist in ‘obstinacy in known 
errors; or in rejecting the known 
truth of revealed faith.” No one 
can doubt the justness of this defini- 














tion. As Protestants, we readily ad- 
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mit it. ‘The Roman Catholic church, || fluence on the character and prac- 


doubtless admits it. But nothing 1s 
more capable of proof than that the 
church condemns universally the mo- 
tives of dissentients ; and judges them 
all to be heretics, for rejecting “‘ the 
known truth of revealed faith.” The 
general definition of a heretic given 
by Lyndewode, (cap. de hereticis,) 
extends to the smallest deviations 
from the doctrine of the holy church 
without regarding the motive : ‘‘ he- 
reticus,”’ says he, ‘‘ est qui dubitat de 
fide Cuatholica, et qui negligit ser- 
vare ea, que Romana ecclesia sta- 
tuit, seu servare decreverat.”’ Or as 
the statute of 2 Henry 1V.c. 15. ex- 
presses itin English, ‘‘teachers of 
erroneous opinions contrary to the 
faith, and blessed determinations of the 
holy church.” 

In this chapter, we have likewise 
to complain of assertions, which, con- 
sidered in the most charitable light, 
merit a much stronger epithet than 
that of imperfect definitions. 

3. Our Author practises the stale, 
but imposing artifice of complaining 
of Protestant misrepresentation. 

We believe that misrepresenta- 
tions of the Catholic doctrines or 
practice, are very seldom made by 
Protestants. ‘The enormities sanc- 
tioned by the decrees of General 
Councils, and a long succession of 
Popes—a sanction which, according 
to their own principles is the seal of 


infallibility—are too numerous, and | 


too extreme, almost to leave to their 
enemies a temptation for. misrepre- 
sentation ; or, if a temptation ex- 
isted, to render it very easily prac- 
ticable. The complaint of misrepre- 
sentation is, therefore, unreasonable, 
and to be regarded as an appeal to the 
weakest feelings of incautious readers. 

4. The writer is duly sensible of 
the great difference of a system of 
religion, as it appears in the abstract 
definition of its prineiples, and that 
very system as it exists in fact. This 
little compilation is wholly restrict- 
ed to the first. But abstract doc- 
trines separated. from their actual in- 


tice, make avery inconsiderable part 
of any religion—less, perhaps, of the 
Roman Catholic than of any other. 
An abstract definition of certain 
principles and usages of that Church 
may save them from the charge 
of idolatrous—while their ‘practi- 
‘cal operation necessarily involves 
a service which cannot be distin- 
guished from idolatry. Such a de- 
\finition of the doctrines of purga- 
tory, penance, and indulgences may 
avert from these the charge of a 
grossly licentious tendency—when 
those very doctrines, made the foun- 
dation of practice to the illiterate, 
and the heediess, (the larger propor- 
tion of every community,) cannot 
fail to produce the most mischievous 
effects. This remark we by no 
means restrict to those particular 
features of the system, from which 
we borrow these examples. A per- 
fect knowledge of no religious sys- 
tem can be acquired without contem- 
plating its principles as developed in 
the practice of its professors. Our 
| author’s compilations appear to be a 
‘collection of the best things recorded 
‘in an abstract form, in the best Ca- 
| tholic books ; and by no means a just 
and candid account of the Roman 
| Catholic religion, as actually extant, 
and practically existing, in every 
region of the earth, where this faith 
is generally professed. 

In presenting our readers with 
this brief and general notice of these 
| publications, we have performed a 
duty which they have a right to de- 
/mand of us; but which in itself, and 
_as it effects the sensibilities of many 
who are most deeply concerned in 
the ‘*erts of which they treat, is 
of a truly painful nature. In con- 
clusion, we assure the last, that we 
have avoided many disclosures, 
which, however useful to others, 
would have operated with severity 
on their feelings. This course we 
are resolved always to pursue, when 








it can be done without involving a 
sacrifice of truth or conscience. 
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